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which increases LOOM profits because it does not drip or 
leak, so prevents “seconds”. Looms are kept in constant, 
trouble-free operation and you save money on lubricant and 


application cost. NON-FLUID OIL lasts much longer than 


ordinary lubricants. 


USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! 


Let us show you how your mill can increase loom profits! 
White for Testing Sampfe 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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At Sonoco we have 
always realized that we need our 


customers more than they need us. 


| - These customers whom we have served as a 


dependable source for their supplies have 
been our most dependable source of sales — 
and it is upon our sales that we have built 
the research and manufacturing facilities that 
have made Sonoco the leading dependable 


source of supply for textile paper carriers. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco PropuctTs LoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Saves More Fuel 


For Production 


With fuel supplies uncertain, every 
steam saving you make by a more | 
efficient heating system means added / 
power to meet production demands. 


Thermoliers Conserve Fuel 
Deliver More Useful Heat 


heaters are heat producing machines } Superior Fin Design... __ 
square fins instead of ~ 
round add 24° more 
production machine... by heat output, fuel econ- radiating surface. Dirt and 
lint collection is reduced 

to a minimum, 

When measured by this impartial yardstick, 2 U-Shaped Tubes and 
Grinnell Thermoliers take top place in effective, “condenser type” tube-to- 
header construction elim- 
nates leakage, expansion 


Ould be purchased on the same basis as any 


omy, minimum maintenance, length of service. 


economical, service-free heating. Several construc- 


“ tion features evolved by Grinnell Engineers from strains and maintenance. 
their 50 years of specialized heating experience 3 Positive Built-in Drain- 
A age...every tube 
account for this superiority. Ask any heating pitched for complete 

; engineer about the advantages of these features. drainage of sluggish con- 

densate. 


Don’t continue to waste fuel in inefficient heat- | 
4 The exclusive Thermo- 


ing systems; make every pound of steam deliver lier Internal Cooling Leg 
more heat. Grinnell Thermoliers will do it. Write  *eePs 4// the heater work- 
for er ing the time, using 
or complete Data Book. Grinnell Company, Inc.., only low cost traps and 
Executive Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. eliminating the need for _-——~ 


cumbersome external 


Branch offices in principal cities. cooling piping. 
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It doesn’t take an honor student to 
get hep to the fact that with winter 
weather just around the corner it’s 
high time to do something about 
“Blue Mondaze.”’ In other words, get 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings and 
get instantaneous start up on Mon- 
days after week-end shut downs. 

In top-producing textile mills every- 
where, Dayco Tempered Roll Cover- 


ings are eliminating ends down— 


oved drafting. 
1. impr —less 


2. No grooving 
ends dow". 

3. Unaffected 

ure changes. 


y tem~ 


perat 
Lower net roll 
e life. 


: 5. Long servic 
6. Easy apply. 
hioning. 
7. Proper cvs 
8. Not affected by hard ends 
9. Static free. 
10. Oil resisting. 


2 Produce more yniform yarn 


bular construction. 
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Take the “Daze out of Mondays! 


decreasing maintenance cost and 
cutting “‘down time” to a negligible 
minimum. Monday through Saturday, 
each week of each month, these all- 
season Daycos take temperature 
changes or extremes in easy strides— 
because they don’t flatten, distort or 
groove. Furthermore, they have been 
tested and proved to serve longer and 
give greater finished yarn production, 


at less-cost-per-month-of-use. 
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Cet the Dayco remedy for slow -motion 
“Mondaze”’ and get high standard, 


uniform yarn every day, all day. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 


The Originators and Pioneers of 


Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building Greenville, S. C. 
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OUTHERN hearings by the Wages and 

Hours Division on the question of wage de- 

ductions bring to the forefront a situation 
which has for a long time received the thoughtful 
consideration of those close to the textile indus- 
try. It is a situation that has come about grad- 
ually through the years, and, if suffering and in- 
conveniences are to be avoided, its correction 
must also be gradual. 


It seems to me that this question of wage de- 
ductions is futile and backwards. It is difficult 
to fathom advantages to be gained. On the sur- 
face it would seem that the movement to restrict 
deductions from the worker’s wage is intended 
to force the payment of the worker’s wage in 
cash. The prohibition is not against the worker 
hypothecating his wage, but against the em- 
ployer. 


As a matter of fact, it is not the employer who 
seeks to get his employees in debt. The very 
opposite is true. It is the employee who seeks, 
and in many instances, urges, his employer to 
advance him funds for emergencies, such as un- 
expected hospital bills, doctor bills, etc. It is the 
worker who urgently seeks a loan to buy a cow, 
a radio, an automobile, furniture or other items. 
It is the worker who seeks credit at the store by 
voluntarily hypothecating his wage, and even in 
the case of wage deductions for house rent, the 
worker would prefer to have the amount, as 
small as it is, deducted weekly, rather than to 
await the end of the month and pay it all in one 
lump sum, 


In practically every instance the worker pre- 
fers weekly deductions to a large lump-sum pay- 
ment. It is for the purpose of easy installments 
that he prefers and seeks the weekly wage de- 
duction method. Many of his larger purchases 
would be impossible but for the long-term repay- 
ment credit system afforded in wage deductions. 


In the case of purchases at the store he gets 
long-term credit for purchases at competitive 
prices without interest, while the usual farmer’s 


commissary in the South, which awaits payment 
until the harvesting of the crop, charges high 
prices and frequently an interest rate besides. 


The entire system of wage deductions has 
sprung up as a convenience for the worker. Act- 
ually it is a nuisance to the employer. The 
profits accruing to the employer for lending, 
supplying or selling are negligible as compared 
with the nuisance of such service. 


Why is it necessary, therefore, to restrict wage 
deductions by law? How can the worker be 
helped by depriving him of his only remaining 
source of credit, the hypothecation of his wage? 
Can it be that our sociologists wish to force the 
worker to become provident over night? Do 
they seek to force upon him lessons of thrift by 
limiting his credit? Or can it be that the self- 
appointed protectors of the working man find in 
the wage deduction a worker-produced custom 
which can skilfully be reversed to make the em- 
ployer appear to be a “Shylock” when actually 
he is just obliging? 


These questions are vital to this issue. I have 
been told that this whole movement is miscon- 
ceived and that it would raise such disfavor with 
the workers themselves that Washington will be 
willing to let it die down. 


Whether that report is correct or not it is true 
that our leaders should carefully canvass the 
effect of such proposed restrictions before they 
go too far. All of us learn thrift slowly. It takes 
generations of education to pave the way, and 
the only solution of this problem will be found 
in the voluntary action of the individual work- 
man, to free himself of the shackles of debt by 
determining by himself to cease borrowing and 
start saving, rather than letting his creditor 
force him to be thrifty by withdrawing the credit 
upon which he has grown to depend. 


Wm. P. Jacobs 
Executive Vice-President 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of S. C. 
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A HANDFUL OF DEGOMMA 


LIQUEFIES 


So much starch—so litthke Decomma, It 
seems unbelievable that so little DEcomMmaA 
could have such tremendous liquefying 
power. Yet, textile mills are finding it 
out daily. 

DeEcOMMA is a concentrated purified 
enzyme. Nature has developed en- 


zymes as powerful catalysts to digest 


A CARLOAD OF 


STARCH 


all types of starches and gums quickly 
and simply. 

DEGOMMA is an enzyme especially 
developed and standardized for appli- 
cation in textile mills as a fast, eco- 
nomical desizing agent. For detailed ree- 
ommendations on the uses of DEGom™Ma, 


write us at once. 
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N. A. M. President Scores 


Depression Prophets 


ALTER D. FULLER'S prescription for future 

prosperity is not the “good old days.” Nor is the 

president of the National Association of Manu- 
lacturers willing to accede to the “‘great depression to 
come’ prophets and “accept the armament boom as the 
last meal of the condemned before the execution.” 

“Industry, free enterprise, advertising, selling, inven- 
tion’ are Mr. Fuller’s formula for “laying the ghost” of 
depression. 

Postulating the issue, “Prosperity After the War,” be- 
lore a meeting of the Advertising Club of Indianapolis, 
Ind., attended by manufacturers and marketing and re- 
search groups September 19th, the N. A. M. president, 
who heads the Curtis Publishing Co. of Philadelphia, 
bluntly warned his audience against “social reformers” 
who may be “spreading the germ of economic defeatism 
to cultivate their ‘new order.’ ’ 

Declaring “we have the tools to do the job after the 
war just as we are furnishing Britain the tools to finish 
the military job,’ Mr. Fuller pointed out that still “there 
exists In America a creeping defeatism of the economic 
war to come. 

There is need for promotion and selling both now and 
lor the future. That is American business and industry’s 
prescription for the future. If we follow it we—all of us 
in America—can come out on top. If we don’t, then later 
we may have to reach upon the shelf for the headache 
powders labelled ‘WPA’ and ‘PWA’ and other things 
which the administration’s TNEC committee studying 
the depression said pointedly were only palliatives, while 
encouragement of free enterprise was the restorative.” 

“What lies ahead, after we have solved present-day 
problems? \ land of milk and honey Or another black pit 
f depression? Where do we go from here?” 

The following extracts from the N. A. M. president’s 
message reflect the philosophy expressed in the full text: 

“One thing is sure. We are not going back to the ‘good 
old days.’ They were not good enough. The American 
people are not out to defend want amidst plenty. They 
are not sacrificing now to perpetuate the WPA, the PWA 
or the CCC. The American concept of democracy is not 


a land with ten million unemployed and 28 million re- 
ceiving some form of public assistance. We are building 


today s arsenal of democracy as a citadel of our hopes 
and dreams of the future, not as tomorrow’s powder 
house Of depression. 

“Sacrifices and more sacrifices will be endured, but only 
because ‘we the people’ have faith in democracy and hope 
lor the future. We have faith that with our freedoms 
intact after the war we can go forward to new heights ot 
security, opportunity and happiness. It is our freedoms 
that we are all-out to defend—all of our freedoms: ow 
freedom of speech and worship, freedom for initiative and 
invention, and freedom of American enterprise with mar- 
keting, advertising and selling exemplifying in our daily 
lives democracy’s existence. Let there be no mistake 
about what we are arming to defend. 

‘We have the tools to do the job after the war just as 
now we are furnishing Britain the tools to finish the mili- 
tary job. We have the men, the money, the machines, the 
markets. 

“Yet there exists in America—America where there has 
never been a problem that free men and free minds could 
not solve—a creeping defeatism of the economic war to 
come. 

“We've heard a lot in the last year about the next de- 
pression. Some economists have predicted that it will be 
the greatest of all great depressions. But if the American 
people accept that philosophy—vyes, that sophistry 
without a good old-fashioned American fight against it 
then we will have a great depression. I am not ready to 
accept the armament boom as the last meal of the doomed 
before the execution. Nor is anyone else who has faith in 
American courage, initiative and good sound industry. No 
one who knows what invention and advertising and selling 
have done tn the last 150 years to lift America from a 
thin and poor line of civilization along the Atlantic coast 
to the most powerful nation in the world can accept such 
defeatism. No one who knows American free enterprise is 
going to say: 

‘We invented and perfected mass production. We built 
the guns, the ships, the tanks and planes with which to 
beat Hitler into the dust. But we can't lick a depression 
with all of our resources, our skills, our initiative and in- 
genuity. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Discusses 


Training School—Priorities 


HE Gaston County Division of the Southern Textile 


Association held its fall meeting on Friday evening. 


September 19, 1941, in the assembly hall of the Boy 
scout headquarters, Gastonia, N. C., with the chairman. 
H. G. Winget, superintendent of the Victory and Winget 
Mills, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, presiding. This Division 
always ushers in the fall and spring meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association. 
the meeting follows: 


A stenographic report of 


(hairman Winget: 1 read somewhere today that man 
was given One mouth and two ears, so he could listen 
twice as much as he talks, and for that reason I do not 
expect to say very much in this meeting. 
irom the notice we sent out, we have arranged the pro- 
gram for this fall meeting to include two things that we 
think are of especial interest at this particular time. 
Realizing that we do not know any too much about them 
ourselves, we cast around to try to find somebody who 
does, and I believe maybe we have. You will have to be 
the judge after you hear these men. 

Our first speaker tonight is Mr. T. P. Morris, who is 
on the committee appointed to set up the curriculum for 
the new textile school, and we should like to hear from 
him now. I present Mr. Morris. 


As you saw 


Morris Tells of N. C. Textile Training School 


I’. P. Morris, Asst. Mgr. Mfg., Textiles, Inc., Gastonia. 
\. €.: Gentlemen, I have been asked to come here and 
tell you just what the proposed textile school to be estab- 
lished down here on the boulevard will mean to the em- 
ployees of the mills in Gaston County. The school, as 
you know, is to be built on this side of the river. on the 
right-hand side of the Wilkinson Boulevard, on a tract of 
some seventeen acres. The building will be of two stories 
with a half basement and will have six class rooms. three 
on the upper and three on the lower floor, of the same 
size, with a machine shop in the basement. There will be 
ample parking space all around the school, because it is 
assumed that most of the boys and girls who care to go 
there will drive their cars or club together or in some way 
drive back and forth. 

Let me tell you first the purpose of the school. It abso- 
lutely is not and was not ever designed to be a training 
ground for unskilled workers. It is not intended to go 
back up in the mountains or go out in the country and 
pick up boys and girls who do not know how to spin or 
doff or run a twister and train them to go into the mills 
so that they can get a job without serving that six weeks’ 
apprenticeship which is required. You men know that the 
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taxpayers of North Carolina are not going to run a school 
for the benefit of one small group. It is not to take the 
place of the textile school at the North Carolina State 
College. It is a vocational school from start to finish. It 
is for boys and young men who have not had a chance 
and never will have a chance to go to college and who 
perhaps have not even been through high school. The 
only requirements are that they be 16 years old and that 
they be residents of North Carolina. They do not have 
to be employees of a mill at all. To start with. it is ex- 
pected to have one hundred students in the morning class 
lor three hours, one hundred in the afternoon class. for 
three hours, and one hundred at night. That is so ar- 
ranged in order that boys working on any of the three 
shifts can find it convenient to go without interfering 
with their work. 

As to the expense of attending the school, there is none 
with the exception of a very small incidental fee. to take 
care of breakage, and a book fee. 

There will be a fifteen-hour course a week. nine hours 
of which will be lecture periods, and the other six hours 
will be used for practical work on the machine. In the 
lecture periods, with one hundred students. it will prob- 
ably be necessary to have four classes, those four classes 
to range from those students who know very little or no 
simple arithmetic on up. That is done in order to keep 
from retarding the group as a whole. In the lecture 
period, two hours a week are to be devoted to human 
relationships, or what we call management of help. 

All of the maintenance and upkeep of the school is to 
be paid by the Vocational Educational Board of North 
Carolina. We were fortunate to get the school in Gaston 
County. The fact that the mills made a handsome dona- 
tion is perhaps what swung the balance towards us. 

This school is for training in the making of cotton 
yarn only. It is hoped that later there will be two other 
schools in other localities, one for spinning and one to 
stress weaving. 

It is planned as a start to begin with this set-up.. No 
pickers at all for probably the first year or two, inasmuch 
as it is felt that probably the mills will donate laps of 
different weights and 
laps 


lengths of cotton—experimental 
for the start. The plan is to have two cards. stand- 
ard 48” cards, with two coilers, and to have a set of lap 
machines and twe two-head combers, of different makes: 
to have six sets of conventional drawing and two short 
sets and one short lapper for the new long-draft drawing: 
to have one 24-spindle 11x5'4” slubber: to have one 
9x41." 30-spindle intermediate; one 30-spindle 8” inter- 
mediate; and one 40-spindle 6” jack frame. The make of 
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we can get out of the machinery builders. All are to be 
new Irames. In addition, there will be two short-draft fly 
frames. 

In the spinning room there will be two spinning frames 
of 80 spindles each, one to be equipped on one side with 
the lowest size of ring, 159”, the rings on the other side 
of that frame to be 13 


The other frame is to have 


rings on one side and ? on the other. There are to be 


two twisters, equipped from 1'4” rings to 234” rings, two 


reelers, two short winders; no warping equipment, but 
tvo plain cotton looms and two rayon looms. That is an 
arbitrary piece of equipment; it was not set up in the 
plan at first, but we found it could be put in at a very low 
cost, SO we are going to install that, too. 

\s to the machine shop equipment, I am glad to tell 
you that the Defense Board has donated $32.400 of new 
automatic machinery free. The course is to be carried on 
by the State, but the agreement is that they can use that 
shop six hours a day for training outside workers in ma- 
chine shop work. That goes in the basement of the build- 
Ing. 

It is hard to know how many students can be cared 
lor. Probably there will be one hundred in each class at 
the start, and after a few months probably we shall be 
able to take more. 

It looks as if we shall be able to employ four instruc- 
tors and a head instructor, all paid by the State. The 
preducts made are not to be sold but will be donated to 
some charitable cause. 

| am told that there have been over one hundred ap- 
plications already. The purpose is not, as I have said, to 
teach a boy to go in the mill and doff spinning frames but 
to make a better mill man out of him. Just when it will 
get started depends upon a WPA grant that has not been 
inally approved, but I hope it will be approved this 
week. 

The building is to be sprinklered and humidified just 
as a cotton mill. It does not look like a cotton mill on the 
front, but it does at the back 

| do not know of anything else to tell you, but if vou 
have any questions you would like to ask perhaps I can 
answer them. I do not know whether I have covered the 
whole subject or not. 


Warshall Dilling, Supt. and Secy., A. M. Smvre Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia. Mr. Morris, you mentioned something 
about educational qualifications. Will you tell us more 
about that matter? 


Mr, Morris: There are none at all. The boys do not 
have to have any qualifications in the way of education. 
The only requirement is that they be 
residents of North Carolina. 


16 vears old and 


The management of the school comes under the Voca- 
tional Education Board of the State. So far as the Gaston 
County schools are concerned, they have nothing at all to 
do with it. It comes under the direct authority of Mr. 
Martin Rhodes, Assistant Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 


Chairman: 1 think you mentioned this, but you might 
make if d little clearer. The classes are to be SO arranged 
that the boys can go in after they get through their 
shifts? 

Mr. Morris: Yes, sir. The first class will start at 8 
0 clock in the morning and run until 11. Then there will 
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be classes in the afternoon and at night. The night class 
wil be conducted somewhat differently from those in 
most textile schools. This night class will be eXal tly like 
the day classes. 

| might say that the cost of the books is negligible. 
[wo dollars will probably cover a two years supply of 
books. We are going to use the I. C. S. course. with a 
lew changes. 


Chairman Winget: If any of you gentlemen have ny 
questions on your minds go ahead and shoot them in. 


Mr. Morris: 1 should like to ask if anybody has had 
any inquiries about the entrance requirements or an\ 
thing about the school. The matter of entrance require- 
ments ought to be explained, because there is a mistaken 
idea that the students have to be high school graduate 
and also that they have to pay a certain fee. That fee 
has not been decided upon. It is a deposit proposition : 
the students put it up in case of breakage. 

(Juestion: To whom should applications be made? 

Mr. Morris: To Mr. Martin L. Rhodes, at Lincolnton. 
or the State Department of Vocational Education. Ral- 
eigh. 

Brockman, Mgr., N. C. State Employment 
ice, Gastonia: How long can a man go to this school? 


Mr. Morris: 


dumb he is. 


It all depends, Mr. Brockman, on how 


Chairman: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morris, we appreciate your coming out here. and 
| am sure you have given us a very clear idea as to what 
the textile school is intended to do. I am glad. gentle- 
men, that Mr. Morris emphasized the fact that it is not a 
school to teach somebody how to do the job in the mill. 
because some of our people had that impression about it. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Hoke V. Bullard, of Charlotte. 
who is connected with the Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion. We have asked him to come over and talk to us 
about priorities. I assure you, Mr. Bullard, that whatever 
you say we shall not know but that it is right. 


Mr. Bullard: 1 shall try to stick to the facts. 
A Member: 1 wish he would tell me how to get a keg 
of natls. 


Chairman Winget: 1 think you might tell us first. Mr. 
Bullard, what is meant by priorities and, as the gentle- 
man said, how to get a keg of nails. I might say that we 
have the distinction in Gaston County of having about as 
many machinists in Gastonia as there are in Greensboro 
and Winston-Salem and High Point combined. So we do 
have, Mr. Bullard, a great number of shops around here 
serving the textile industry. Some of the men in those 
shops are here tonight, and I am sure that anything you 
may have to say about priorities will be listened to atten- 
tively, 

| now present Mr. Hoke Bullard, of Charlotte. 


PRIORITIES 
(By Hoke V. Bullard, Asst. Mgr., Division of Contract 
Distribution, Office of Production Management. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


It is a pleasure to be with you gentlemen tonight. Mr. 
Chairman. I used to be in the textile business myself, so 
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| can sympathize with you in the problems you may be 
having. 

These days you people hear and see a lot about priori- 
ties—priorities on zinc, priorities on copper, priorities on 
that most essential of Iron Age commodities, steel. Prob- 
ably it all seems pretty confusing, full of such technical 
and dull-sounding phrases as industry-wide control and 
preference ratings and allocations. But actually it is 
much simpler than it sounds. You might compare the 
system with a magician’s trick or with an automobile 
mechanic's fixing your car when you are baffled: it is 
mysterious until explained. And it must be explained 
must be, because the basic ideas involved to be under- 
stood by every one of us, now and here, if we are to work 
together understandingly for the defense program. 

Priorities, you see, is a matter of regulating the flow of 
materials for defense industry. And this is all carried out 
in such a way that it makes a big difference to every one 
of you who owns an automobile, a washing machine. or 
even a garbage can, or who desires to buy such a produ * 
All these things are affected because we, as a nation. are 
taking the materials for them away trom their usual 
channels by means of—priorities. 

Fundamentally the idea is a simple one. It is just a 
matter of putting some things ahead of other things. You 
men know, for example, that when you have four or five 
things to do you make sure that you do the most impor- 
tant things first, in the order of their importance. And if 
the less important things don’t get done—well. they just 
are not done. This system can be directly translated into 
the defense program. The men who help to operate the 
priorities system are also engaged in putting first things 
irst, and the thing we are putting first right now—un- 
compromisingly—is national defense. We want to be 
sure we have plenty of guns and tanks and ships and 
airplanes and bullets, and that we have them when we 
need them, even if we have to take steel away from auto- 
mobiles and aluminum away from ice boxes and copper 
away from water pipes. 

[t's as simple as that. That’s the job. Of course. we 
use a lot of legal orders and other technical devices to do 
the job, but these devices are just instruments. a handy 
kit of tools. And they are not so very complicated, after 
all, 

To simplify the whole idea, you might say that our 
major job is to get guns and planes for the Army and the 
Navy and that our major device has been a method of 
putting preference ratings on defense contracts to iden- 
tify them. When a preference rating is put on a contract, 
that means we give that contract a green light—the g0- 
ahead sign. We can assign a rating in many different 
ways, but the idea is always the same—to give a defense 
contract some kind of tag so that its importance can be 
identified and so that it can be taken care of promptly if 
very important and less promptly if it is a less important 
contract. These preference ratings, or tags, run from 
high to low, some coming ahead of others. so that the 
contracts to which they are attached can be treated in 
the order of their importance. 

What it all means is this; if a defense order has a tag 
on it—no matter how we have assigned that tag—it is 
entitled to receive prompt attention by producers. so that 
it can be turned out and made available when needed 
not before it is needed and not after it is needed. 
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That, strange as it may seem, is the explanation of 
how this trick called “priorities” is performed. The com- 
plicated things you hear about—the blanket ratings, the 
project ratings, the allocations from emergency pools 
are all just the mechanics’ tools. These are the tools with 
which we take away and give—take away from luxury 
and non-essential uses and give to the men on the ships 
and the boys in the camps. That is why the priorities 
system means a lot to you. You may be a superintendent, 
a mechanic, or any other kind of citizen. but if the pri- 
orities system has not affected you yet it will soon. 

Now for our kit of tools. For purposes of efficiency, 
the priorities system operates in two spheres, military 
and non-military. In the military sphere the system 
operates under the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 
subject to Priorities Division supervision. 

Since the Army and Navy Munitions Board must co- 
ordinate military requirements, a set of rules and regula- 
tions has been prepared. There is a Priorities Critical 
List, of which you have probably heard. The purpose of 
this list, while often misunderstood. is really very simple. 
It is merely a list of some 300 items. largely of a military 
nature, on which Army and Navy orders can be given 
automatic priority in the military sphere. When a con- 
tracting officer for one of the armed services awards a 
contract for an item on the critical list, he can assign a 
preference rating to give the contract priority over orders 
with inferior or no preference ratings. The degree of 
preference depends upon the relative importance of the 
item in the program. 

The highest rating in the Priorities System is Double 
A (AA), and this is reserved only for extreme emergen- 
cies. The usual ratings in order of precedence are: A-1-a, 
A-1-b, A-1-c, etc., down to A-1-}; then A-2, A-3, A-4, 
down to A-10. These “A” ratings are assigned to defense 
orders only. Civilian ratings range from B-1 down to 
B-8. As you see, each rating is a kind of tag, denoting 
how important the order is and the degree of preference 
the manufacturer is to give it. The delivery date speci- 
hed, of course, is of extreme importance, for one of the 
major purposes of a preference rating is to assure delivery 
by the required date. 

The foregoing describes the procedure followed by the 
military services. It is obvious that additional controls, 
broader controls, are necessary when basic shortages 
occur in serious measure. It is at this point that the 
Priorities Division takes over direct administration. The 
Division also uses individual preference-rating certificates, 
assigned to specific orders for materials. But. generally 
speaking, most of the controls used by the Priorities Divi- 
sion are broader in form. 

For instance, there are Limited Blanket Ratings. These 
cover certain vital industries such as tool builders. freight- 
car builders, repair and maintenance of textile machinery, 
and a number of others in the defense field. They enable 
these manufacturers to operate more efficiently by the 
use of one blanket rating rather than by numerous indi- 
vidual certificates. 

Project Ratings. These are assigned to cover materials 
going into clearly defined defense projects—for example, 
a powder plant. A project rating is similar to a blanket 
rating but applies to the construction of a plant rather 
than to the materials needed for production. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Yes, worn, leaky comb boxes are often a major 
trouble spot in a mill. Excessive temperatures and fre- 
quent refillings are proof of such trouble. 


Check your comb boxes today---then call in The Houghton 
Man and let him recommend a suitable Sta-Put lubricant 
for this application. 


Houghton’s Sta-Put Lubricants supply a maximum of oil 
at all times, for a minimum operating costs. They cling 
to metal surfaces, resisting leakage. And they have the 
power and oiliness to do that comb-box job better. They 
can save you time and money. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Third and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia 
1301-05 West Morehead St.. Charlotte 


STA-PUT LUBRICANTS 
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Securing Longer Picker Wear 


By H. E. Wenrich 


(Continued from September 15th Issue) 


(7) Lining Up the Shuttle 


\fter making required shuttle-box adjustments, note 
carefully that the shuttle fits correctly, with the shuttle 
point in line with the shuttle-point hole. On drop-box 
looms, the shuttle may strike high or low due to various 
reasons. It should strike near or exact center of picker 
face. Occasionally, certain loom models similar in build 
may require a different size picker. Example: one loom 
using a No. 50 rawhide picker may require a No. 51 to 
avoid the shuttle striking off center. A practical plan to 
follow when a few off-sized pickers are required, is to give 
the fixers their requirements, as satisfaction is obtained 
easier .in this manner. Trying to make misfits run, will 
prove a costly item through loss of time, quality and 
quantity. 

When pickers are placed on and box adjustments made, 
take hold of the picker stick at the top and move it for- 
ward so the shuttle is forced out of the box. The picker 


A, 


3 


Double-face picker showing shuttle-point striking rivet A 
which batters point causing warp-end breakage. 

Picker stick wearing leather down to rivet B causes splin- 
tered surface on stick. 


must move parallel with the box plate. If the shuttle is 
forced upward or inward as it is moved forward, the box 
front or overhead box requires adjustments to give correct 
parallel. 

On some looms it may be unable to secure an ideal 
parallel movement due to a twisted stick or faulty parallel 
motion. In this case, the proper fix becomes obvious. 


(8) Smashes Due To Pickers 


It occasionally happens that when leather or rubber 
pickers break on either side of the pick-stick hole, the 
picker works loose and slips free from the stick. As the 
stick moves frontward and the picker slips to the back, it 
usually falls free or is thrown out of the box. However, 
should the picker slip to the front of the stick, on the 
successive pick from that side, the stick will throw the 
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picker into the open shed, the shuttle seats into the oppo- 
site box and when the reed beats up the pick, the picker 
is trapped into the closing shed, causing at times a very 
serious smash. This type of smash can make a nasty 
mess, especially if the drop-wire motion fails to work. 

On some types of looms, the knobs are turned down- 
ward into the lay pick-stick slot so as to guide the shuttle 
as well as preventing smashes on breaks. Thus if a picker 
should be slightly undersize, too much freedom is pre- 
vented, and in addition, the shuttle is forced to strike the 
face center. There is one important thing here to remem- 
ber—the lay slot must be cut out in front to receive the 
picker knob in case of a break. Otherwise the movement 
of the stick may damage the picker in case of a broken 
bumper strap. 

second hands, foremen, inspectors and/or other em- 
ployees who make cut-off inspections, should inspect both 
pickers to catch a possible defective one. This helps tre- 
mendously in reducing loom trouble. When inside or out- 
side sections of pickers become broken or cracked, new 
pickers should be marked for replacement at once. 


(9) Reasons for Broken Pickers 


In the first place, when pickers are purchased, they 
should be pliable enough to take severe pounding. If 
leather is too hard, within a few days the pickers will 
become damaged and require replacement. Hard pickers, 
both rawhide and leather, are a prolific source of sloughed- 
off filling. And if pickers (leather) are too soft, they 
quickly attain a “‘balloon-like” appearance, often sticking 
in the box on the backward movement. This causes fre- 
quent “bang-ofis’ and grinding the pickers to remove 
some of the leather results in weakening the sides suffi- 
ciently to allow easy breakage. 

Iwo brands of pickers the writer is quite familiar with, 
are colored and trade-marked, selling at nearly twice the 
amount of many other brands. This does not infer that 
those pickers are by any means the best or the most eco- 
nomical. They are good—-good enough to be of the best. 
However, the writer has yet to experience a really 
“cheap” picker to stand up under average loom speeds. 
Many of the inferior grades will last a week or two com- 
pared to a four to six month run that should be expected. 
Some pickers may last a year or longer—this is an excep- 
tion. Other pickers may last a day or a few hours—this, 
too, is an exception and one which should be traced im- 
mediately. 

Where pickers are damaged and give short service, 
several suggestions may enable the fixer to locate the 
trouble. First, should the leather break directly back of 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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CHWEITER 
Automatic filling Bobbin Winders 


- 


Suitable for all classes of yarn 
wound on shuttle bobbins 


JUST OUT—A new descriptive 
booklet — Ask for it. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


WHITIN MACHINE 
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Georgia Operating Executives 


Discuss Slashing and Weaving 


HE regular fall meeting of the Textile Operating 

Executives of Georgia was held on the Georgia Tech 

campus on the morning of September 13th. George 
Glenn, superintendent of the Lindale, Ga., plant of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., and chairman of the organization. 
presided. 

Dr. Herman Turner, minister of Atlanta, made a short 
inspirational address, in which he criticised the softness 
of the present generation, and declared that both indus- 
try and labor must return to fundamentals of hard work. 
savings, better relations between the management and 
workers, etc. 

G. H. Dunlap, who is on leave from the teaching staff 
of Clemson College Textile School, briefly described the 
research program he is heading up under the sponsorship 
of The Textile Foundation, the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, and The Arkwrights. He emphasized the fact that 
the program, which embodies research in the cotton tex- 
tile mills, under his supervision, is not for the benefit of 
any particular group, but will benefit all cotton textile 
plants, trom Maine to Texas. Reports of the results of 
the various tesis, with more than twenty-five now being 
conducted, will be sent to all cotton textile mills in the 
country. The program was started in July of this year. 
and has received outstanding co-operation from the mills 
contacted. 


CAPTIONS FOR PHOTO AT TOP OF PAGE 


1. L. E. Taylor, Southern Agent, National Ring Traveler 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; George Glenn, superintendent, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., and chairman of the 
Georgia Operating Executives; C. K. Cobb, general 
superintendent and secretary, Canton (Ga.) Cotton 
Millis: V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Rushton Cotton 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., past chairman. 


2. View of the crowd in the meeting. 


Ben C. Crawford, professor, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute Textile School, and chairman of the Alabama 
Operating Executives; G. H. Dunlap, research director 
for the Textile Foundation, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, and The Arkwrights; Gordon Walker, Southern 
Editor, Textile World. 


4. Leaving the meeting hall. 


in the prepared questionnaire, the first question was as 
follows: 

1. What are the normal changes necessary in changing 
over trom two-cylinder slashers to high speed three-cylin- 
der slashers? 

A. Changes in size formula. 
1. Fluidity of starch. 
2. Concentration of starch. 
3. Percentage of fats. 

b, Squee ce roll wetghts. 

C. Drive on cylinders. 


1. Is it necessary to drive all three cylinders? 

2. Is it necessary to equip all three cylinders 
with the ratchet’’ arrangement on the drive 
and is this device effective? 

3. How can you prevent the cylinder gears from 
irom wearing on the face opposite to the drive 
drive side? 

a. Does this indicate that the yarn is pulling 
the cylinder and the gear acting as a 
brake? 

b. Will a “ratchet” entirely correct this con- 
dition? 


). What is the normal stretch on three-cylinder 
slashers? 

1. Gear driven cylinder? 

2. Yarn pulled cylinder? 

Ek. What gain in production on a three-cylinder 
slasher? 

James Brown, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.. re- 
ported that at his mill they were operating the high speed 
three-cylinder slashers with no change in the size formula. 
using the same starch, but that they had increased the 
weights on the squeeze rolls 200 pounds each. He re- 
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Probably, in the interest of National Defense we 
should not, at this time, talk of modernization and 
future profits, especially when the problem of “getting 
along”’ with obsolete equipment seems to be so neces- 
sary. But no time could be more opportune to lay the 
ground work for a thorough modernization program 
than today, because the defense and conservation of 
your earnings tomorrow will depend more than they 
do at this time on the competitive efficiency of all 
your equipment. 

Machinery which is inefficient and obsolete, wasteful 
and costly to operate and maintain will indeed be a 
serious handicap when this present emergency is over. 


An investigation now into the merits of Saco-Lowell 
Preparatory Equipment and Saco-Lowell Controlled 
Draft Units in Drawing, Roving and Spinning will 
.and the 
data which we will prepare for you will be extremely 


prove an interesting and worthwhile study .. 


useful as the basis for a long-range modernization 
program. 

Our engineers will be pleased to work with you and 
show you how a modernization program can be 
planned now and started at the opportune time. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ~< Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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ported that they had the positive drive with ratchets and 
that he felt it gave them a better control of the stretch. 
They have had no trouble with the ratchet or gears. 
Stretch averaged 1.85 per cent, at speeds from 45 to 75 
vards per minute. 


Bob Smith, West Point Mfg. Co., Fairfax, Ala., re- 
ported that they were operating the three-cylinders slash- 
er with no change in the size formula, fluidity, cook, or 
squeeze roll weighting. He added, however, that the sets 
were light, going into towels. They have positive drive 
on all cylinders and do not use the ratchet, due to the 
fact that it was found that the ratchet had a tendency to 
cause the cylinder to rebound, breaking out the ends. He 
reported no trouble with the cylinder gears wearing. 1 to 
1.5 total stretch, and production gains of 30 to 35 per 
cent resulted from installation of the high-speed three- 
cylinder slasher. 

Tom Alford, The Trion Co., Trion, Ga., reported no 
change in starch or formula, with positive drive on all 
cylinders, and only the third cylinder equipped with a 
ratchet. He said they had had some trouble with wear on 
the back side of the gears. With a stretch of 1.75 to 2 
percent, they had found an increase in production - of 
from 40 to’ 50 per cent. 

Olin Bolt, of West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala., re- 
ported that their experience has been about the same as 
reported by the Lindale mill. B. D. Price, of Canton, said 
that his mill had gone to a slightly thinner starch with a 
higher fat content, and had increased the weights on the 
rolls; no positive drive on cylinders, 3 per cent stretch, at 
21 to 39 yards yer minte. 

Question No, 2 reads, “‘What is your experience with 
the automatic moisture control equipment designed to in- 
sure a fixed regain or moisture content in the yarn as it 
leaves the slasher?” 

Mr. Strait had had experience with this equipment in 
Biddeford, Maine, and liked it very much, reporting an 
average gain of 35 per cent in. production which he at- 
tributed to its use. The yarn leaves the slasher in better 
condition than otherwise, and better efficiency is noted in 
the weave room. The control limits the moisture varia- 
tion to of 1 per cent each way from standard. The 
device is operated from an auxiliary roll on the. delivery 
roll and the moisture of the delivered yarn controls the 
speed and temperature of the cylinders. Speeds ranged 
from 45 to 70 yards per minute. 

Olin Bolt, of Lanett, announced that their slashers 
were equipped with the moisturegraphs, and they had 
tested and found their warps much more uniform from 
start to finish. The human element is largely eliminated 
in judging dryness of warps and there is less variation in 
pounds from warp to warp. 

The third question was, ‘Has anyone devised a special 
brake device to allow the section beams to run freely dur- 
ing operation and then satisfactorily stop the beams with- 
out kinking the yarn? Please give your experience with 
ball bearings creels on shalshers, stating how you brake 
the section beam.” 

H. B. Brooks, of Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville,. Ga.., 
told of such a device that they had, which satisfactorily 
checked the beams when the slasher was stopping while 
allowing them to run freely when the slasher was in oper- 
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ation. Another member had ball bearing creel and had to 
keep friction applied at all times to prevent kinking. Mr. 
McCarver, from Griffin, reported all ball bearing creels, 
with no brakes: however, slight tension is maintained at 
all times with rope over beam heads, and speed is rather 
slow (22 yards per minute), 6 to 16 beams per set, 2400 
to 7500 ends, 23s to 70s yarn. 

The fourth question dealt with uneven run-outs on 
slasher beams, and the concensus of opinion was that 
under normal conditions, that is, where the yarn pulled 
the beams, that there would be considerable variation in 
the run-outs, with resultant waste. One mill had over- 
come this difficulty with the use of positive drive on all 
beams in the creel. 

One member raised a question as to how many present 
“struck” a lease on the slasher, rather than picking it. 
“Striking,” he explained, meant just pulling the yarn over 
the delivery roll and onto the beam (with the comb laid 
back out of the way), and then raising the comb up into 
the warp without counting out so many ends to the dent. 
He added that should there be an excessive number of 
ends in any particular dent it would be noticeable to the 
slasher tender who could then remedy the situation. A 
show of hands on this resulted in 20 who picked the lease 
as against 2 who struck the lease. 


This concluded the discussion on slashing. 


Discussion On Weaving 


With Henry Robertson, superintendent of the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., leading the discussion, the first ques- 
tion on weaving was, “What is the best way to reduce the 
number of empty quills knocked out on the floor on the 
change when running coarse work ?”’ 

Bill Dixon, of the West Point Mfg. Co., Langdale. Ala.. 
ventured the opinion that one of the most effective meth- 
ods was to keep the can in proper position under the bat- 
tery. 

\V. J. Thompson, superintendent of the Rushton Cotton 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., gave a number of points, including 
keeping the can in position, using chute or attaching a 
piece of leather to lip of can, keeping thread cutter in 
good condition so that it will not hold the filling and fling 
the bobbin out. C. O. Cronic, of LaGrange, Ga., said that 
the installation of the Stafford thread cutter would reduce 
the number of quills on the floor, due to the fact that this 
cutter cut the yarn in the shuttle eye and did not leave a 
long tail of yarn to hang up and throw the bobbin out. 
Other remedies suggested were hanging a piece of canvas 
inside can to take up bounce of quill, and getting the 
same result with a canvas can. 

In reply to the second question, “What per cent of 
relative humidity should there be in a weave room, when 
approximately 7'2 per cent of moisture is in the yarn on 
the loom beam?”’, Jack Weldon, Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., thought there should be enough relative hu- 
midity in the room to give the warps 9.5 to 10 per cent 
moisture; with this requiring a relative humidity of about 
85 per cent. Another member believed he got 8.5 to 9 per 
cent moisture with a relative humidity of 85 per cent. 
Others agreed that between 83 and 88 per cent was best 
relative humidity for a weave room. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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GULFGEM 


we twist more yarn 
at less cost | .. says carpet mill supt. 


These twister units operate at peak 
efhciency with Gulfgem Spindle Oil, 
applied as recommended by the Gulf 
engineer shown consulting with car- 
pet mill superintendent. 


“We’re convinced no other 


Spindle Oil can match Gulfgem 


ITH Gulfgem Oil in service on our twister 
units, we get several important benefits,’ 
says this carpet mill superintendent. “Added to- 
gether, they mean more yarn twisted at less cost 
for maintenance and power. We're convinced that 
Gulfgem is a spindle oil of unmatched quality.” 
Mill operators everywhere testify to the econo- 
mies and production improvements which accom- 
pany the use of Gulfgem on spindles. There's a 
reason for the widespread lubrication efficiency 
record of this superior lubricant: Gulfgem is re- 
fined not only by conventional processes, but also 


by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process. This extra 


treatment removes more impurities and unstable 
hydrocarbons than any other method known! 
Result: Gulfgem resists oxidation, gum forma- 
tion and deterioration to a greater degree and for 
longer periods of time than any other spindle oil. 

The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils 
and greases is quickly available to you through 
1200 warehouses located in 30 states from Maine 
to New Mexico. Write 


or ‘phone your nearest 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Mill News 


KINGSPORT, TENN. Whitin long draft 
Borden Mills 
here. Manufacturers of print cloths, the Borden Mills are 
listed Clark’s Directory 


and 2.275 looms for the 


Thirty new 
spinning frames are now in operation at the 
as operating 100,312 spindles 
production of print cloths. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C.—The Burlington Mills Corp. has 
purchased the.Smithfield Mfg. Co., and will use it for the 
nranulacture of cotton yarns, it is reported. The mill has 
12,096 spindles. R. A. Huffines. te 
Lakedale Mills, Fayetteville, N. C 
by the Burlington Mills 
Smithheld plant. 


manager of the 
which is also owned 


Corp., will also manage the 


CALHOoUN, Ga.—Dixie Bell Bedspreads Co. has begun 


Operations in its new plant here, which will have 30: ma- 


chines when fully equipped. The new plant covers an 


area Of 25,000 square between 700 


workers. 


feet and will employ 
and 800 Plans have been made for a new build- 


ing to be used as a warehouse. 


MorGANTON, N. C.—Construction work has been 
Started here on a building which is reported to be for the 
use Of a new weaving mill to be organized soon here. The 
company is to be organized by C. H 


and will employ from 50 to 


Ross and assoc lates, 
persons, it is indicated 
‘abrics, Inc 

of Morganton, manufacturers of ies ipery and upholstery 
labrics. 


Mr. Ross is manager and treasurer of Rass } 


BELMONT, N. C.—The Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Co. has completed the enlargement and modernization of 
the offices, which included expansion to approximately 
lour times the original office space, 
cent lighting, cooling system, new office equipment, etc. 
J. Mack Hatch is general manager of the company, which 


manulactures ladies’ full fashioned hosiery 


installation of fluores 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Alabama Mills. 
manulacturers, reports net profit of $450,615 for the year 
ended June 30, 1941. as compared with a net loss of 


>154,898 for the previous fiscal vear. 


CoOtLON 


Net sales for the vear ended June 30, 


tO Dd, $27.04]. 


1941, 
in the previous 


amounted 
compared with $5,572,945 
amounted to 


year. Fiscal year sales 29,675,914 pounds. 


against 23,135,332 pounds in the year ended June 30. 


1940 
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ed the old 


LEXING N. \ petition by three 
stockholders of ct Mountcastle Knitting Co.. of 
requesting that 


preterred 


an operating receiver be named for the 
company, has been rejected by Judge J. A. Rousseau, 
who declared that he felt that the present operators, who 
are financially interested, should do better than an oper- 
ating receiver with no personal interest at stake. A hnan- 
cial statement showed the company to be solvent, and the 
judge commended the present management on their han- 
dling of the company’s affairs. 


STANLEY, N. C.—Operations are to begin soon here at 
the Stanley Mills, Inc., on the production of 
yarns and blends. Workers are to be hired exclusively 
through the North Carolina State E mployment Service. 
which has set up branch he adquarters at Stanley, Mount 


Holly, 


workers who do not find it convenient to visit the main 


spun rayon 


Belmont and Lincolnton for the convenience of 
office at Gastonia. The mill is expected to employ some 
300 operatives when at full c apacity. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—It is reported that a new in- 
dustry is scheduled for Winston-Salem. a throwing plant 
to be established by The Duplan Corp. 

it is known that Duplan has bought considerable ma 
chinery from the R. K. Laros Co.. | 


| Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Jans to move a portion of this mac hine ‘ry to the Winston- 
Sale ‘m plant, which will begin operations around the first 
of 1941, plant will probably be 
used for the throwing of nylon yarns, as well as r; ayon, for 
the hosiery industry. 


according to reports. The 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The Jewell Cotton Mills has 
begun construction of a one story and basement addition. 
of brick, 112 by LOO teet. according to Joe W. Haw 
thorne, general manager, who said that the new structure, 
which will increase the present space by about one-third. 
will be used for installation of machinery to increase the 
working ¢ the plant. At present the plant has 
12,480 spindles and employs about 250 persons, 


Capac ity of 


Kingsboro Mills. which leas- 
Co. building on Sparta street 
Development o.. 


TENN. 
Menzies Shoe 
from McMinnville 
Four 


McMINNVILLE. 


has started work. 
installed in the basement and 
rayon cloth is being manufactured, Other machine rv is to 
Hoor. 

A garment manufacturing department will start about 


looms have been 


he placed it ) Operation on the first 


January Ist. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Hicks, American, Wilson. U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, pre- 


ny tate 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 


our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 


seTve 


the SPINNING 


RING, 


The 


greatiest 


im- 


their interests especially through the present 


xrovement entering the spinning room since the 

| emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 

advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat. . which 

NATION AL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


reflect the craftsman's art in skillfully converting the 


best materials the world affords. This customer 
Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, C. 


If You Have an Air-Conditioning 


1941 is already our biggest year in progress and development. With our 
greatly expanded facilities and many new improvements in our equipment 
we are better prepared than ever before to give better service in meeting 
changing conditions and current inprovements in the Textile Industry. 


A WORLD WIDE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY : Air Conditioning Engineers - Winston-Satcem, N. C. 
HUMIDIFYING - HEATING - VENTILATING - COOLING - AIR FILTERING - DEHUMIDIFYING 
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Personal News 


John Milwood is now night overseér of spinning at the 
Clover (S. C.) Spinning Mills. 


James H. Huff is now overseer of carding at Winton 
Mills, Banning, Ga. 


Wade Hartsoe has succeeded E. S. Nivens as overseer 
of spinning at the Clover (S. C.) Spinning Mills. 


Leroy Kale has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of night carding at the Clover (S. C.) Spinning 
Mills. 


(. L. Poole is now general overseer of the carding and 
spinning departments at Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


P. S. Howe, Jr., has been elected president of the 
American Thread Co., which operates mills at Dalton, 
Ga., and Bristol, Va. 


Howard Noel has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of the cloth room at the Borden Mills. Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


(. F. Earnhardt, formerly of Laurens (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, is now superintendent of the Borden Mills, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


W. T. Hunt, formerly of Lincolnton, N. C., is now 
overseer of Nos. 1.2 and 3 carding at Brookside Mills. 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


R. F. Mills, formerly at Jefferson Mills, Crawford, Ga.., 
has succeeded J. M. Jordan as superintendent of Winton 
Mills No. 1, Banning, Ga. 


W. Baker, formerly with Springs Cotton Mills, Ker- 
shaw, S. C., has been named master mechanic at the 
(lover Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C. 


T. J. Lawler, general manager of the Lawler Hosiery 
Mills, has been elected mayor of Carrollton, Ga. He de- 
leated his opponent by a two-to-one majority. 


W. W. Waits, formerly with the Calhoun Mills, Cal- 
houn Falls, 5. C., is now overseer of spinning at the Pine- 
ville, N. C., plant of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 


\. B. Fletcher is now overseer of weaving at the Pine- 
ville, N. C., plant of Chadwick1 Hoskins Co. He was for- 
merly with the Industrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock Hill, 


G. H. Turner, formerly night overseer of carding at the 


Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., is now general 
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overseer of carding at the Clover Spinning Mills, Clover, 


Chas. D. Green, formerly treasurer of the Laurens (5S. 
(.) Cotton Mill, is now manager in charge of production 
of all the Mills Mill plants, with headquarters in Green- 
ville, S. C. 


James A. Ferguson has resigned as assistant overseer of 
the weaving department at Pelzer (S. C.) Mills, to accept 
a similar position with the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


Byrd Miller, well known textile manufacturers’ agent 
of Greenville, S. C., is back at work again after several 
weeks of confinement at the Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


W. F. Renner, formerly with the Mid-State Cloth 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C., is now connected with the sales 
staff of the Fulbright Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.., 
and will travel the eastern portion of the two Carolinas 
for this concern. 


Jacobs Increases Service Force 


W. Irving Bullard, president of E. H. Jacobs Mig. Co., 
Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., announces in- 
crease of the company’s service force on its 72nd anni- 
versary. 

First Lieut. Dan B. Griffin has returned after a year of 


Dan B. Griffin and H. McM. Bush 


active duty with the U. S. Army and assumes the added 
responsibilities of taking charge of service to all textile 
weaving mills south of the Mason-Dixon line. Lieutenant 
Griffin will make his headquarters in Georgia or Alabama. 

H. McM. Bush, M. I. T. graduate engineer, has estab- 
lished his headquarters in Greensboro as Mr. Griffin's as- 
sistant. 


A Fine Choice 
In choosing S. M. Butler, of the Carlton Yarn Mills at 
Cherryville, for its next president, the Southern Combed 


Yarn Spinners’ Association has chosen wisely and well. 
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Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Suiteble for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
JAMES F TAYLOR. i 3-3692 Charlotte NC 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 


Write—Phone—Wire 


For Use 

Dyeing, Flameproofing Solvay Ammonium Chloride 
For Use 

Dyeing \ Solvay Caustic Potash 

For 

Dyeing, Hypochlorite bleaching, : Use 

Kier boiling, Mercerizing, Solvay Caustic Soda 
Neutralizing 

For | 

Hypochlorite bleaching, Use 


Oriental rug finishing, 


Solvay Liquid Chlorine 
Water conditioning 


For | Use 

Mothproofing Solvay Para-dichlorobenzene 
For ? Use 

Dyeing, Softening \ Solvay Potassium Carbonate 
For | 
Acid neutralizing, Degumming, Use 

Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, Solvay Snowflake Crystals 
Softening J 

For 

Acid neutralizing, Fulling, 


Hypochlorite bleaching, 
Kier boiling, Scouring, 


’ Solvay Soda Ash 
Soap building, Water conditioning 


For 7 Use 

Dyeing \ Solvay Sodium Nitrite 
For 

Acid neutralizing, Degumming, Use 

Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, Solvay Textile Soda 
Softening 


FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE .. . In the Solvay Laboratories, textile men 
with years of experience study your problems and make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of laboratory findings. Solvay will be glad to send 
these textile specialists into your plant to study actual operating 
conditions and help adapt laboratory findings to specific plant condt- 


tions. Write today to 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by The Solvay Pro 


40 Rector Street New York. NM. Wa 


-BALING PRESS 
STARCHES 
Gor Ad 
Te 
QUALITY SERVICE 
CLINTON COMPANY 
x... CLINTON. IOWA 
7 INDEX to better quality textiles 
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Mr. Butler is one of the up and coming young men in the 
textile industry in North Carolina. He has been connected 
with Carl Rudisill for several years and has absorbed 
much of the energy and ability of his superior. He is a 
many-sided man, versatile and accomplished. He takes a 
prominent part in all the civic activities of the town of 
Cherryville, in the work of the Boy Scouts, Parent- 
Teacher Association, Lions Club, welfare work, etc. He 
is a good man and will make the combed yarn spinners a 
good president. Congratulations to Mr. Butler and to the 
Carlton organization.—Gastonia Gazette. 


David Clark To Represent Cornell University 


Cornell University of Ithaca, N. Y., has designated 
David Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. 
(., as their official representative at the inauguration of 
lohn Rood Cunningham as president of Davidson College 
on October 17th and 18th. 

Mr. Clark graduated from Cornell University in 1898 
with an M.E. degree. 


Cotton Spinning in August Shows Higher 
Operation 


Washington, D. C.—-The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during August at 
125.3 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80- hour week 
basis, compared with 123.0 per cent during July this year, 
and 90.5 per cent during August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place August 3lst totaled 24,344.- 

16, of which 23,029,066 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 24,338,750 and 23,027,818 
during July this year, and 24,730,894 and 22,084,474 
during August last year. 

Active spindle hours totaled 10,253,033,576 for August, 
or an average of 421 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 10,536,708,779 and 433 for July this year, and 
872.120,619 and 318 for August last vear. 


Piedmont Division S. T. A. Meets in Charlotte 
October 4th 


The Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold its fall meeting at the Charlotte Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C., on the morning of October 4th, at 10 
o clock. B. M. Bowen, superintendent of the Salisbury 
Cotton Mill, Salisbury, N. C., is chairman 

he meeting will be devoted almost entirely to discus- 
sion of the salvage or reclamation of parts in the textile 
mills. It is felt that this subject is of utmost importance 
at this time, due to the threatened shortage of supplies 
resulting from the national defense program and the un- 
precedented demand by the industry. 

There is one question on carding, “‘What is the differ- 
ence in yarn made from single process roving using con- 
rolled draft drawing as ALP with the two-process 
regular type drawing, both kinds of drawing being equal 
in mechanical condition.” Also one in weaving, ‘ What is 
the best method of obtaining a correct check on X Model 
looms when running at high speed?” 

\s usual, the floor will be open for any discussion 
brought up by the members. 
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Eastern Carolina Division S$. T. A. Meets in 
Durham October 18th 


The fall meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association will be held at the Er 
win Auditorium in West Durham, N. C., on Saturday, 
October 18th, at 9:45 A. M. 

[he meeting will consist of one session, opening 
promptly at 9:45 A. M.-and adjourning before lunch in 
order that all wishing to do so may attend the Duke-Col 
gate football game. 

Questions for discussion include the following: 

|. (a) Discuss methods and arrangements made for 

good housekeeping as applied to machinery, walls 

and floor, in all departments. (b) How does this 
affect your safety program? 

2. What system or method do you use for training new 
help? (a) Standpoint of quality and production. 
(b) Standpoint of safety. 

3. Discuss experiences and proper methods of super- 

vision for second and third shifts. 

Following the discussion on the above questions, the 
oor will be open for a discussion on long draft speeders. 

George Gilliam, superintendent of the Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Franklinton, N. C 
with Virgil E. McDowell, overseer of carding, Rosemary 
Mig. Co., Rockingham, N. C., as secretary. 


is chairman of the Division. 


Ray Rogers, assistant superintendent of the Patterson 
Mills 
has accepted a position as superintendent of the Harts- 
ville Cotton Mills at Hartsville, S 


at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., for the past eight years, 


J. D. Cassada, a graduate of North Carolina State 
College Textile School, has accepted a position with the 
Kdna Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C., as production man- 
aver 


Coming Textile Events 


OCTOBER 4 
Piedmont Division. Textile Association, Fall 
Nleet ne. (‘hark A M 
OCTOBER 6-10 


Thirtieth wattonal Safety Congrese and Exposition, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. Textile Section Tuesday afte 
by 


noon 


OCTOBER 18 


Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Associa. 
tion, kirwit Auditoriul West Durhat & 4 


OCTOSER 23-24-25 


Carolina Yarn Association, Annual! Outing. Carolina Ho 
| Pinehurst. N. C 


OCTOBER 25 


Northern N. C. Mba. pe Division, Southern Textile As- 
sociation, Greensbor: 


OCTOBER 30-31 


Cotton-Textile institute, Annual Meeting Waldorf-As 
toria Hotel New York City 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
National Convention. Pinehurst 


NOVEMBER 6-7 


North Carolina Cotton Mpnerpacurers’ Association, An 
nual Convention. Carolin Hotel, Pinehurs ae a 


NOVEMBER 15 


South Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association. 
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Crisp, cool duck suits wrinkled them- 
selves out of favor. But crush resistant 
spun-rayon threatens to revive the 
popularity of colorful, linenlike suit- 
ing ... adding ‘still one more fabric 
to the bewildering array of acetate 


and rayon-mixtures already in use. 


Whatever your color problems may 
be with these new synthetic mixtures, 
National Technical Service will gladly 
help you get the most economical for- 
mulas to meet your own conditions. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET 


PHILADELPHIA . . 200-204 S. Front St. 
BRANCHES AND 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW ORLEANS . Masonic — Bidg. 
CHATTANOOGA... James Bidg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. _ 730 West West Burnside 
TORONTO |. 137- 145 Wellington St.. W 


4- 
& 
BOSTON 150 Causeway St AN FRANCISCC 
PRC VIDENCE Westminster St CHARL(' d Ww 
CHIC W. Eric GREENSBOR le Rersor tondard Bidea 
ATLANTA 14¢ Peg 
~ DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
- 
‘Aa 
» | 
\ 
Po 
* 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence. R. I 


David Clark President and Managing Editor 


Junius M._ Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 


Ellis Royal Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year payable in advance : . . . - $1.50 

Other Countries in Postal Union - . - 3.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new miltis. extensions, etc... are solicited. 


Limiting Profits 


Industry received a shock when Secretary of 
the Treasury Morganthau proposed that profits 
should be limited to 6°,, but there seems to be 
evidence that the movement has the approval of 
President Roosevelt. 

The Morgenthau statement was evidently in 
the nature of a trial balloon, but, although pub- 
lic reaction was definitely against the proposal, 
much more will be heard about it in the months 
to come. 


The proposal does reflect a trend and once 
shooting really starts and public sentiment tor 
defense becomes red hot, Congress may enact 
the necessary legislation. 

In Great Britain there is now a 100°, tax 
against all profits in excess of those earned dur- 
ing base period years, but 20°, of this excess 
profit tax is set aside as a post-war rehabilitation 
fund for each company. 

In Canada a 75‘, tax is now levied upon 
profits in excess of those of base period years. 
This ts in addition to regular taxes. 

In Germany there is a 100% tax on all profits 
above 6°, but it is reported that companies are 
permitted to juggle the invested capital and 
thereby keep more money. 
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The United States now permits figuring excess 
profits upon the basis of average earnings or of 
invested capital and takes from 35 to 60°, of 
earnings above those exempt from the excess 
profits taxes. 

Secretary Morgenthau, and presumably Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, seem to think this is too easy 
upon corporations and are now proposing that 
the Government take all profits above 65, 
which is very near the plan upon which Russia 
has been operated for a number of years. 


School or Training Plant 


The Legislature of North Carolina appropriat- 
ed $50,000 for a training plant for unskilled tex- 
tile workers and the Commission selected a loca- 
tion in Gaston County which we considered to 
be very good. 

We have visualized the school as for the bene- 
ht of the textile industry of North Carolina as a 
whole, which industry is composed of yarn mills, 
weaving mills and knitting mills. 

We have never looked upon it as being pri- 
marily for the benefit of the mills of Gaston 
County, which are almost entirely yarn mills, 
but a representative of that county, speaking 
before a division meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, said that for a long time, at 
least, nothing but yarn manufacturing would be 
taught. 

Such a school would, of course, be of more 
benefit to Gaston County than one which taught 
weaving and knitting, but we had an idea that it 
was a North Carolina proposition. 

With learner provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Law such as they are, a plant to which 
persons, without any textile experience could be 
sent and even partially trained, would be of 
much benefit to the industry, but the spokesman 
for Gaston County told the Southern Textile 
Association: 

“It absolutely is not and was not ever designed to be a 
training ground for unskilled workers. It is not intended 
to go back up in the mountains or go out in the country 
and pick up boys and girls who do not know how to spin 
or doff or run a twister and train them to go into the 
mills so that they can get a job without serving that six 
weeks’ apprenticeship which ts required. 


Had the Legislature of North Carolina had 
any idea that they were providing for another 
textile school or that instruction was to be given 
only in yarn manufacturing, the appropriation 
would not have been made. 

If the policies outlined by the recent speaker 
are put into effect the next Legislature will be 
called upon for additional and much larger ap- 
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propriations and ultimately a project, which was 
intended solely as a training plant for unskilled 
employees, will be a heavy burden upon taxpay- 
CTs. 
It is entirely possible for those now in control 
to shape the project as they see fit, but they will 
have some explaining to do when they seek addi- 
tional appropriations. 


Friends Too Strong 


Twenty-eight staff members of the City College of 
New York has been suspended for alleged communistic 
activity. At last accounts David Clark had not hung any- 
thing on ary a member of the faculty of the University 
of North Carolina.—Greensboro Daily News. 


Too true. The difficulty of obtaining action in 
North Carolina has been due to a large extent to 
the support given the friends of the communists 
by the Greensboro Daily News and the Raleigh 
Vews and Observer. 

Whenever any charges of subversive activities 
have been made against any professor, or even a 
person not connected with an educational insti- 
tution, or an investigation of such activities has 
been proposed, the two above mentioned publi- 
cations have rushed to their support. 

We cannot recall any occasion when the 
Greensboro Daily News has criticised commun- 
ism or other subversive activities. 

There is a small group of professors at the 
University of North Carolina who: are just as 
guilty as the twenty-eight who were kicked out 
of City College of New York but, as long as they 
have the support of the Greensboro Daily News 
and the Raleigh News and Observer, they may be 
expected to draw salaries paid by the taxpayers 
of North Carolina. 

Since Russia entered the war the radical 
group, at the University of North Carolina, have 
become very ardent supporters of the defense 
program. 


Lend-Lease Progress 


Of the $7,000,000,000 provided for lend-lease 
all but $720,000,000 has been allocated. How- 
ever, only $3,555,587,000 represents contracts 
actually placed and only $324,000,000 repre- 
sents actual transfers. 

This indicates that a vast portion of the lend- 
lease goods are yet to be made and that arrange- 
ments have not yet been completed for about 
half of these goods to be covered. 

Congress has before it a proposal for $5,985.- 
000,000 additional lend-lease funds, as there 
must be a definite commitment of funds far in 
advance of allocation, or the placing of contracts 
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and very tar in advance of actual delivery of the 
goods to England or other countries. 


Verdict Against Union 


Sixteen employees of the Atlantic Mills, a 
woolen concern of Olneyville, R. 1., who had 
been discharged from their jobs because they 
resigned from a labor union, took their case to 
court and won a judgment of $20,600 against an 
A. F. L. Local Union and two of its officials. 

The sixteen employees resigned from the 
union, giving thirty days notice and thereafter 
stopped paying dues. Then the mill, because of 
its closed shop contract with the union, was 
forced to fire them and the employees sued the 
union and its officials. 


Suit Over Waste Sales 


A suit of the Anderson Cotton Mills against a 
lirm engaged in selling waste is being heard in 
Charlotte this week. 

We do not know the merits of this case, but 
the waste dealers are charged with selling the 
waste to dummies, collecting the agreed commis- 
sion and then reselling, at a substantial profit to 
themselves. 

About two years ago we exposed some of the 
practices then being followed by certain waste 
dealers and quite a few mills recovered large 
sums. 


We Can Not Raise Silk 


We hope that no one will become excited over 
silk productions in this country or take too se- 
rious stories recently sent out about raising silk 
worms and cocoons in Alabama. 

We can raise mulberry trees and silk worms 
and the worms will produce cocoons just as good 
as those in Japan, but who is going to produce 
the silk from the cocoons? 

In Japan there is ample labor available at 10 
cents per day and very little available in this 
country at less than 30 cents per hour, or $2.40 a 
day. 

Silk produced at our wage scale would be far 
too expensive to use for hosiery. 

We can produce nylon at a far less price than 
we can produce silk in this country and the day 
would have come, had there been no war, when 
very little silk would have been used for hosiery. 

We would be in a bad way, indeed, if the Du 
Pont Co. had not spent large sums upon research 
and discovered how to make nylon out of coal 
tar. 
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Priorities and Reclamation of Parts To Be 
Discussed At Northern N. C.-Va. 
S. T. A. Meeting 


Spray, N. C.—*‘How Priorities Affect the Textile In- 
dustry,’ and “Reclaiming Broken Textile Machinery 
Parts,’ will be the two main topics discussed at the fall 
meeting of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association, to be held at 
the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 25th, beginning at 9:45 A. M., it was announced 
here by J. O. Thomas, secretary of the Division. T. C 
Pegram, Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, is Division 
chairman. 

Huger S. King, mayor of Greensboro, will make a 
short address of welcome to the group. Francis E. Field, 
manager, Charlotte office, Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion, OPM, Charlotte, N. C., will speak on the subject of 
priorities and how they affect the textile industry. This 
speaker will be glad to answer any questions that come 
from the floor. 

[. W. Harwell, engineer for the Linde Air Products 
(‘o., Birmingham, Ala., and W. O. Couch, supervisor, Air 
Reduction Sales Co., Charlotte, N. C., will both talk on 
the very timely subject of reclaiming broken textile ma- 
chinery parts. 

G. H. Dunlap, research and testing engineer for the 
Arkwrights and the Southern Textile Association, will 
give a short report on the progress of his work. All textile 
operating executives, including master mechanics, mill 
managers and other textile men, are expected to attend 
this meeting. 


Firestone Establishes New Safety Record 


The Firestone Cotton Mills, of Gastonia, N. C., re- 
cently established a new safety record in the textile in- 
dustry due to its employees having worked 9,217,145 
hours without a single lost time accident. This exceeded 
the previous record by 2,400,000 hours. 

The bronze plaque, shown herewith, was awarded to 
the company by S. F. Kimball, District Safety Engineer 
for the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., in recognition of 
this performance. These plaques are given to industries 
which have accumulated more than two million injury- 
free man hours and, according to Mr. Kimball, only four 
such awards have been made in the State of North Caro- 
lina 

Harold Mercer, general manager, received the award 
on behalf of the company and its 2,000 Gastonia em- 
ployees. In a brief talk he commended the organization 
for having worked over two and one-half years without 
incurring a serious accident. Nelson Kessell, factory su- 
perintendent, and Miss Frances Bethune, safety director, 
were recognized for their constant efforts toward increased 
plant safety and better working conditions. 

According to the Firestone management, the basic fac- 
tors necessary for a successful safety program are: 

1. A thoroughly competent safety director. This per- 
son must be capable of securing the confidence and co- 
operation of the entire supervisory staff. 

2. Close association with the safety engineer of the in- 
dustrial insurance carrier. He is a safety expert, has had 
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RECOGHITION OF THE OUTSTANDING 


valuable experience in this field, and has important and 
helpful research and statistical data available. 

3. Constant study of existing processes and. careful 
survey of new operations to eliminate unnecessary haz- 


AWARDED TO 

COTTON MILLS, INC 
GASTORTA, 

(MANUFACTURING DIVISION) 


SAFETY RECORD 
MAS THUR EMPLOYEES IN WORKING 
ALOST TIME ACCIDENT POR 
R247.145 MAN HOURS | 
19988 TO PABRUARY 14 


ards. This includes use of proper guards on exposed 


gears and belts, protective devices and proper wearing 
apparel. 


4. Safety publicity to develop employee safety con- 
sciousness. This includes safety meetings, publicity 
through posters, films and literature. 


5. Support of management. The management must be 
sympathetic with the program and willing to devote time 
and energy towards its promotion. 


U.S. Institute for Textile Research Holds Meet- 
ing At State College Textile School 


Subscribers to the spun rayon warp sizing research 
project which has been sponsored by the United States 
Institute for Textile Research in the N. C. State College 
laboratories for the past year met there September 16th, 
at the Textile School. 

Dean Thomas Nelson, of the Textile School, chairman 
of the advisory committee on warp sizing, welcomed the 
visitors. The meeting had been called by Dr. William D. 
Appel, of the National Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton. Progress reports were made by Prof. William E. 
Shinn, of the Textile School, research consultant in charge 
of the project; Paul T. Biggers, research associate; and 
Prof. Arthur C. Hayes. 

Attending the meeting were: Dr. William LD. Appel, 
National Bureau of Standards; Don 5. Bolley, of Na- 
tional Lead Co.: Dr. Frederic Bonnet, of American Vis- 
cose Corp.; Irving S. Ellison and Fred P. Ingram, of 
Keystone Glue Co.; Dr. Paul Vasser Seldel, of Seydel- 
Woolley & Co.; Dr. Wm. E. C. Yelland, of Corn Products 
Refining Co.: F. D. Pilgrim, of Tennessee Eastman 
Corp.; IT. C. Davis, of Stein Hall & Co.; Erwin L. Lax- 
ton, of Arnold, Hoffman & Co.: Edward T. Pickard, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the United States Institute for Tex- 
tile Research; Dean Thomas Nelson, Professors A. H. 
Grimshaw, W. E. Shinn, A. C. Haves, of the Textile 
School: and Paul T. Biggers. 
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MECHANICS SECTION 


Boiler Feed Bath Contro 


By C. O. Fulbright, Research Engineer 


The Fulbright. Laboratories,. Inc 


HE following questions and answers may prove 

helpful to power plant engineers and master me- 

chanics in solving the problems of boiler feed water 
control, 


1. What is the difference between a hard and sojt water? 


Ordinarily, the term hard and soft is used in connec- 
tion with:water to describe the ability of a certain water 
to form suds when mixed with soap. 

A hard water is one that consumes quantities of soap 
before the suds appear. A soft water is one which will 
consume little soap before the suds appear. \s applied LO 
boiler feed water treatment, the term hard and soft des- 
ignate the presence ol absence ot compounds of calcium 
and magnesium, respectively. 

A hard water is one containing relatively large amounts 
of calcium and magnesium compounds solution. A soft 
water is one containing a small amount or perhaps no cal- 
cium or magnesium compounds. 

The hardness of the water is generally expressed in 
terms of grains per gallon of calcium carbonate. Any 
water up to approximately three grains total hardness 1s 
regarded as relatively soft. Above three grains we have 
waters regarded as fair, hard, very hard, depending 
largely upon each individual person as to the choice of 
the division point. 


2. What is the difierence between temporary and perma- 
nent hardness? 


The term hardness is further broken down to the sub- 
terms, temporary and permanent. As indicated in ques- 
tion (1) a hard water is one containing salts of calcium 
and magnesium. Where these salts are the bicarbonates 
of calcium and magnesium, water is designated as being 
of the temporary hard type. Where the salts of .calcium 
and magnesium are other than the bicarbonates, tor ex- 
ample, sulphates and chlorides, than the water is desig- 
nated as a permanent hard water. 

\ temporary hard water will lose its hardness merely 
by being heated. A permanent hard water will not lose 
its hardness by heating, but requires chemicals to control 
the hardness. 
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3; Is it trie that a soit water requires NO teed 
water treatment? How do vou reach yvour concli- 
sion? 


A soft water may mean any water from zero to approx 
imately three grains per gallon total hardness. Obviously, 
a soft water will cause little or no scale, as it contains 
very little, if any, scale-forming material. The amount ot 
scale that might be formed is directly dependent upon the 
nature of the hardness in the water. 

From the viewpoint of scale, a soft water will require 
very little treatment. However, there are.,other problems 
involved. All other things being equal, a sott water causes 
more corrosion than a hard water. This necessitates treat- 
ment to overcome and control the softness ot the water. 

\ soft water may be very high in dissolved gases and 
due to their corrosive tendency require treatment. A soft 
water may also be very high in dissolved sodium com- 
pounds. This may bring about priming or foaming 

A soft water may be high in alkalinity and low in sul 
phates. This would necessitate treatment to overcome 
possible caustic embrittlement. It is definitely known that 
a soft water does require treatment. This is true whether 
the water is naturally soft or whether it has been softened 
by the use of some softening device 


4. What is the difierence between internal and external 
feed water treatment? 


An internal feed water ttfeatment is one which is ted 
into the feed water dire tly as it is going into the boiler. 

An external feed water treatment is one that is used 
hefore the water gets into the boiler, such as a water 
softener, water hiter, deactivator, and treated storage 
tanks or reservoir. 

The internal feed water treatment functions direct in 
the boiler. Whatever reactions take place, occur in the 
boiler. The water treatment requires no investment for 
equipment, as everything is fed into the boiler direct. 
Only a feeder is necessary for this, and most boilers are 
so equipped by the manufacturer or the operating engl- 
neer. 

An external feed water treatment involves the use ol 
equipment outside the boiler. The water is treated by the 
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addition of chemicals or other methods. and may be de- 
scribed as a water softener, water filter, or deactivator. 
in many cases, it requires complicated equipment, and 
the investment is high. The external water treatment re- 
quires attention almost continuously. 

Furthermore, the external water treatment merely 
softens the water. Refer to question (3) as to what might 
be the effect of such a soft water. 


>. (a) What is meant by a gradual feed of boiler treat- 
ment ¢ 


The purpose of boiler treatment of the internal type is 
effected only after the boiler treatment gets into the 
boiler. There are several methods of feeding boiler treat- 
ment. The gradual feed involves an arrangement whereby 
every gallon of water going into the boilér carries with it. 
at all times, the proper amount of boiler treatment which 
represents efficiency in feed water control. 

The usual procedure involves some form of drip feed 
by-pass or other methods. The quantity of treatment 
necessary for an entire day is placed into this feeder. and 
by valves it is arranged to feed this treatment during the 
24-hour day. Thé result is, that at no time, is there ex- 
cessive treatment in the boiler. This type feeder will in- 
sure sufficient treatment at all times. 


(b) What is.meant by a shock feed water treatment? 


In the shock treatment we feed all the treatment at one 
time. We occasionally go so far as to divide the day's 
total amount of treatment necessary by the number of 
blow-downs. The pro rata share is added after each blow- 
down. The result is that immediately after feeding the 
treatment, there is in the boiler an excess amount of 
treatment. However, if the boiler is not blown this excess 
remains in the boiler ready to accomplish what should be 
done as fresh water comes into the boiler. 


(c) Which of the above is reecommended, and why? 


Both of these methods of feed have their advantages. 
However, the gradual feed, once it is established, requires 
less attention. The feeder need ‘be filled but once a day. 
Furthermore, with the gradual feed we avoid the possi- 
bility of excessive treatment which may prove to disad- 
vantage. 

In general we would recommend a gradual feed when 
practical to install in preference to a shock method. 


6. What factors or conditions may cause each of the fol- 
lowing to occur in a boiler? 

(a) Priming 

Priming is a term which is generally used to include 
two conditions, namely, priming and foaming. The cause 
of such a condition may be any of the following or even 
more: 

iexcessive dirt, especially of an organic nature, the 
presence of oil, high concentration of sodium salts, and 
an overload of the boiler, particularly where the overload 
iS spasmodic, causes priming. 

It is frequently true that priming is brought about by 
mechanical defects in the boiler, such as insufficient steam 
space for the size of the boiler and load. 


(b) Corrosion 


In considering the problem of corrosion in a boiler, it is 
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generally true that all things being equal, a soft water 
causes more corrosion than a hard water. 

Soft water is an unnatural condition. In nature. we 
gerierally find water either fairly hard. or very hard. 
Rarely do we find water that is very soft. Consequently, 
we can immediately expect a soft. water to pick up min- 
eral salts with which it may come in contact. When it 
comes in contract with metal, it attacks or dissolves the 
metal; this is called corrosion. Soft water requires treat- 
ment to overcome corrosion. 

An acid water will cause more corrosion than an alka- 
line water. The relative acidity or alkalinity of the water 
is represented by its pH value. Seven (7) represents 
neutrality. Anything below (7) indicates acidity and 
anything above (7) alkalinity. The more acid the water. 
the more corrosion we may expect. 

Mere alkalinity, however, does not ne essarily mean 
the absence of corrosion. Under certain conditions even 
an alkaline water will cause corrosion. All of this is de- 
termined by the study of the entire set of facts which 
only analysis will show. 

Certain dissolved chemical compounds, if present in 
the water, accelerate corrosion. Excessive amounts of 
sodium chloride and sodium sulphate ‘will have this effect. 
Magnesium chloride decomposes in the boiler, LO yield 
among other things, hydrochloric acid. Hydrochloric acid 
causes and accelerates corrosion. 

Boiler containing oil frequently show pitting. This pit- 
ting is due to the burning of the oil on the tube surface 
with the formation of various organic acids. In other 
words, oil trouble not only may mean priming or foaming 
but it may also cause pitting. 

ixcessive amounts of certain dissolved gases. such as 
oxygen and carbon dioxide, cause corrosion and also pit- 
ting in boilers. 


(c) Scale 


Boilers, no matter what their operation may be after- 
ward, usually start by using natural water for supply, 
Even the most perfect water, and such is rare, contains 
dissolved solids. These solids are generally mixtures of 
salts, calciums, magnesium, iron, sodium and so on. Some 
of these dissolved chemical salts are of scale-forming 
nature. By this, we mean that as the water is heated in 
the boiler, either these chemical salts become less soluble 
or they undergo chemical changes which make them com- 
pletely insoluble. Naturally, whether it is because of the 
insolubility of these compounds or their reduced solubil- 
ity, they settle out of the water and come to rest. at least 
in part, On the metal surfacee. In fact, they adhere to 
the entire metal surface below the water line in the boiler. 

Ordinarily, scale-forming materials come out of the 
water and settle in the tube surface. The purpose of a 
boiler treatment is to speed up the removal from the 
water of these chemical compounds that would ordinarily 
form scale. A boiler treatment precipitates the scale- 
forming materials from the water. In addition. a boiler 
treatment must maintain that precipitated scale in the 
form of sludge, which remains in suspension and is carried 
into the mud drum and out through the blow-down of the 
boiler. A proper boiler treatment will not allow scale- 
forming materials to settle out and adhere to the metal 
surface in the boiler. 
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7. Why ts it necessary to blow-down a botler? 


Throughout the above we have endeavored to indicate 
that an internal boiler feed water treatment works only 
inside the boiler. In other words, we mean that the pre- 
cipitation of these solids which ordinarily would form 
scale, takes place in the boiler proper. Even if the chem- 
icals maintain this precipitate in the form of sludge, it 
must be removed from the boiler before the concentration 
becomes too high. It is for this reason we use a blow- 
down. The blow-down represents the removal of sludge 
from the water in the boiler and replaces it with clean 
water. 

The water which we remove contains the heavy concen- 
tration of either dissolved or suspended impurities, which 
if left in the boiler will cause trouble. 

We may regard the blow-down as being a method of 
cleaning the boiler. We should keep in mind, that no 
treatment would be effective if there were no blow-down. 
However, the blow-down alone, no matter how frequently 
used, would not be a substitution for the treatment of 
the problems of scale, corrosion, priming, etc. 


8. What is meant by (a) surface blow-down? 


In blowing down a boiler, we generally remove the 
water from the boiler by the use of the steam pressure 
under which the boiler is being operated. The: surface 
blown-down indicates just what is represented by the 
name. The upper surface of the water is skimmed over. 
and it is that water which is replaced after the blow- 
down. 


(b) Bottom blow-down? 


The bottom blow-down is a procedure of blowing the 
boiler from the bottom level of the water. This method 
of blowing down removes the scale-forming minerals 
which have precipitated and are waiting in the form of 
sludge ready to go out of the boiler when blown. 

In blowing a boiler, as in everything else, there is a 
good way and a bad way of doing the job. A complete 
blow-down is far better than a half job or a haphazard 
job. The surging of a boiler is brought about in order to 
agitate all of the solids that may be present in the boiler. 
These solids may settle on the tube surfaces or the water 
drum. By surging the boiler, as will be explained below, 
we shake up these solids and bring them into suspension. 
As a result, they are readily removable from the boiler as 
the complete suspension passes out of the boiler with the 
water blown out. 

To surge a boiler, the usual procedure is to open the 
blown-down valve for just a moment and immediately 
close it. This sudden release of pressure brings about the 
agitation of water in a boiler. This procedure is repeated 
once or twice, and then the boiler is given the complete 
blow-down contemplated by the operating engineer in 
charge. A blow-down of this nature is one that we rec- 
ommend. 


9. Is it possible for any steam botler to ever reach an 
absolute 100% efficiency? Why? 


It is not possible for any boiler to ever attain an effi- 
ciency of 100%. Any plant which operates at an effi- 
ciency of approximately 87% is getting up to the actual 
maximum. 


A boiler is a means of taking heat which may be pres- 
ent in fuel, such as coal or oil, and transferring it into 
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heat in the form of steam. By this we mean, that the 
metal parts of the boiler represent an immediate loss in 
heat. Secondly, the gases never remain in the boiler until 
they have given up all of their heat units. 

When a plant is operating with a flue gas tem>erature 
of 450 degrees F it is doing a very good job. Obviously, 
the heat necessary to keep the flue gas at a temperature 
of 450 degrees is lost. That heat is never available to 
create steam from water as it passes out of the chimney 
into the atmosphere. 

In some plants you will find that by the use of econ- 
omizers and other similar devices, endeavor is made to 
use the waste heat in the flue gas to pre-heat water which 
is being fed into the boiler. This helps to increase the 
efficiency of the plant, but it does not bring it anywhere 
near the 100% mark. 

it is well to mention here, that it would be impossible 
to take all of the heat out of the gases; attempting this 
would mean that we were trying to heat water itself. 

lf the temperature of the water in the boiler, because 
of pressure and other considerations, is kept at 300 de- 
grees F than the gases which come in contact with the 
water, even through the metal of the tubes must be at a 
temperature of at least 300 degrees. If the vases were 
at a lower temperature, the water in the boiler would be 
lowered rather than increased in temperature. 

We should also keep in mind that there is a fuel loss 
through the grates surface of the boiler when burning 
coal. Furthermore, when burning oil it frequently hap- 
pens that there is not complete combustion of the oil. 
This is why we sometimes find the soot in an oil burner 
to be of a sticky oily nature. An absolute 100° boiler 
efficiency is not possible. 

The efficiency of a boiler does not depend upon its 
horsepower rating. The mere fact that a boiler rated 100 
H.P. and delivers 100 H.P. does not indicate that the 
boiler is operating at 100° effi lency. By the same rea- 
son it 1s possible to operate a 100 H.P. boiler at even 150 
or 175% rating. This does not mean that the boiler is 
running at 150 or 175% efficiency. 

The efficiency of a boiler is based upon what you get 
out of the fuel consumed in the boiler. 


10. What ts the difference between a fire tube and a water 
tube boiler? 


in a fire tube boiler, the hot gases mentioned in Ques- 
tion No. (9) pass through the inside of the. tube while the 
water is on the outside of the tube. In a water tube boiler 
this procedure is reversed. The water is on the inside of 
the tube and the hot gases on the outside. 

In a fire tube boiler, we find the scale forming on the 
outside of the tube, and in a water tube boiler it forms 
on the inside of the tube. 

Most heating engineers today prefer the use of water 
tube boilers. Water tube boilers are generally regarded as 
faster boilers, because there is a more rapid circulation 
of water. 

In a fire tube boiler it is necessary to have an outer 
shell or drum, which is the container of the water. The 
tubes in this shell carry the hot gases. 


11. Would rainwater make a perfect source of boiler 


feed? Why? 
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Rainwater would, and would not, make an ideal boiler 
feed water supply, as rainwater is soft. This means that 
theoretically there would be no problem of scale. From 
this viewpoint rainwater is good; however, the softness 
of the water would cause corrosion as rainwater is gener- 
ally acid. 


We do not mean by this that rainwater cannot be used 
in boilers. It definitely can, but it still requires specific 
treatment to overcome the difficulties mentioned. 


12. Js a boiler using 100% condensation free from need 
for botler feed water treatments? Whv? 


A boiler using 100% return condensate does need 
treatment. 100° return condensate would mean 100% 
soft water. The problem of scale is of course reduced to 
practically zero. However, the return condensate requires 
treatment to prevent corrosion caused by the softness in 
the water. Furthermore, return condensate is generally 
acid. This acidity naturally increases the need for treat- 
ment. 

In low pressure plants, we frequently find that the 
boilers are using close to 100% return condensate. This 
is why in such plants we find most frequently, corrdsion 


rather than scale. Even if there are some scale problems, 
the corrosion difficulty is a predominating factor. 


Year's Cotton Ginnings Reach 2,093,414 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton of this year’s growth ginned prior to September 
16th totaled 2.093.414 running bales, including 131 round 
bales counted as half bales and excluding linters. 

\ year ago 1,805,025 running bales including 460 halt 
bales, had been ginned to September 16th, and two years 
ago ginnings totaled 3.875.703 running bales. including 
53, 938 half bales. 

Ginnings to September 16th by States, with compara- 
tive figures for a:yea ago, follow: 

Alabama, 250,084 and 135,073: Arizona, 22.553 and 
16.384: Arkansas, 284.535 and 34,557: California, 866 
and 6.554: Florida. 10.890 and 10.569: Georgia. 263.599 
and 288,524: Louisiana, 101,079 and 80,300; Mississippi, 
385.518 and 79.297: Missouri, 125,407 and 3,720: North 
Carolina, 54,045 and 40,278: Oklahoma, 28,142 and 17,- 
323: South Carolina, 87.814 and 154.866: Tennessee. 
93.887 and 390: Texas, 382,714 and 935.169: all other 
States, 2.281 and 2.021. 
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N. A. M. President Scores Depression Prophets 
(Continued from Page 7) 


“Is it possible that social reformers are spreading the 
germ of economic defeatism to cultivate their ‘new order?’ 
Is this ‘plague of fear’ part of an insidious effort to turn 
America’s backbone into a wish-bone, so that when the 
post-war crisis comes there will be general demand for the 
economic planners to ‘take over’ without giving free en- 
terprise and individual initiative a fighting chance? Do 
those who attack advertising and selling as unpatriotic, 
or uneconomic, or ‘un’ anything else—except un-Ameri- 
can—have their long range guns on the post-war objec- 
tive? I wonder. 

“Those who would destroy the will of the American 
people would destroy democracy. Those who would de- 
stroy the democracy of selling would destroy the democ- 
racy of living. These two are Siamese twins. They live 
or die together. Wherever democracy has died in the 
world selling also has died. Wherever the selling concept 
dies, in a business, an industry or a locality—whether 
voluntarily or involuntarily—then something of democ- 
racy dies, too. Without selling there can be no competi- 
tion in the market place and no competition in the ballot 
box because in democracy both successful manufacturers 
and successful politicians must sell their wares constantly 
to the discriminating public. 

“In America we will use our initiative and ingenuity to 
find substitutes for aluminum, for steel, for silk and other 
manutactured products, but the people want no substitute 
for democracy. And there can be no substitute for de- 
mocracy s handy-men—industry, free enterprise, advertis- 
ing, selling, invention—#f the welfare and liberty of the 
people are to be safeguarded. 

“Production is being extended, by sub-contracting, to 
small manufacturers everywhere. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has played an important part in 
this speeding and spreading of production. A survey of 
idle plants, machinery and skills was made by the NAM 
last summer and the results supplied to the OPM and 
other government agencies. 

‘But there is the growing danger that a large number 
of small manufacturers may not survive these arbitrary 


times. Plant after plant making non-defense goods out 
of materials requisitioned for the defense program has 
been closed. More closings with more unemployment for 
workers are ahead, according to word from Washington. 
The so-called small manufacturers in city, town and at 
the cross-roads are the backbone of American industry. 
Their products go into automobiles, buildings, homes and 
every element of our national life. Without them there 
grows an alarming concentration of business and indus- 
try. Not only that but the process drains away life blood 
of production and employment which will be so necessary 
in the post-war period. America cannot afford to see 
these manufacturers go down when we are striving to 
preserve democracy. 

‘Everyone places defense first, but if millions of work- 
ers lose their jobs and if thousands of plants close and if 
later it is discovered that such loss of jobs and closing of 
plants was unnecessary, then watch out for a record- 
breaking flight of ‘dead cats. We need a stimulus at 
every source of material supply with no regard for arti- 
ficial rules or professional courtesies. 

‘The government planners are establishing a shelf for 
public works projects after the war. But that is not a 
solution, any more than it was the way out of the depres- 
sion in the 1930s. 

“What is needed even more than a pantry shelf of pills 
and panaceas is a clearing of the air as to what business 
and industry can expect in the future. Will the war-time 
controls be revoked? Will the power to kill off any busi- 
ness or any industry through invoking priorities and price 
controls be relinquished? Will free enterprise be made 
freer, with more encouragement instead of more discour- 
agement? Or will there be a tendency to spread the TVA 
idea which the TNEC called a ‘communistic germ’ and 
methods of the bituminous coal act which was labelled a 
Fascist infection of our democracy? 

‘A’ study recently made by government statisticians. 
projecting the distribution of income. through 1941 and 
1942, shows a progressively rising level. That is the 
number of families with incomes below $1,000 a year is 
expected to materially decrease. The estimate is that 
where in 1939 there were 39 per cent of the families 
with incomes below $1,000, by 1942 only 28.3 per cent 
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will be So classified. The projection shows all income 
groups above the $1,500 a year group—even to the $20,- 
000 a year and over—will increase in numbers. The big- 
gest increase will be those with incomes between $2,000 
and $4,000 a year. 

‘That givés us the promise of a greatly increased mar- 
ket for goods in the future. And, remember, that there 
also will be a great increase in capacity to produce as a 
result of defense expansions. 

“Before the war started, our merchant marine com- 
prised 10 million tons. We had merchant ship building 
capacity of less than one million tons a year. Today the 
capacity is a million and a half tons a year and by 1943 
it will reach five million tons. 

‘Maybe in the post-war period we wont attempt to 
use all of these facilities for shipbuilding. But we will 
have to use them for something if we are going to avoid 
trouble. 

‘Take aluminum! A year ago the national production 
was about 325 million pounds. By December Ist of this 
vear it will exceed 900 million pounds annually and by 
this time next year will probably be approaching 1,500 
million pounds. 

‘The future success of American free enterprise is of 
greater moment to the American people right now than 
ever before in history. 

Either the newly-added aluminum capacity, the electric 
power output, the steel and the other expanded facilities 
are going to be employed through free enterprise for the 
beriefit of people who want and need things that American 
industry can produce, or some other means of using them 
will be employed. 

“What other means? Who knows. 

“But we do know that $2.5 billion of government 
money has been invested in new plants, and the govern- 
ment financially assisted private capital in other expan- 
sions costing $829 million. 


‘Surely, unless free enterprise uses its tools of adver- 


tising and selling to the utmost, the result will be a temp- 
tation for socialism. Government operation of these 
plants in competition with private industry can be avoid- 
ed by leaving no loophole of idle capacity. If not out 
and out socialism then the temptation may be to use 
such idle capacity as yardsticks to force private industry 
to measure up to reformers’ ideas of management. 

“But like every good manufacturer we must constantly 
sell our goods, else the consumer will stray elsewhere. 
We must have a program of improving our product. We 
must make it more and more serviceable and saleable. 

“I accept the fair words from high places about the 
safety of our freedoms as sincere words but individuals 
have been mistaken before and will be again. I hope the 
words are prophetic, but regardless of assurances, ‘keep 
thé powder dry’ and in this case the powder is the good 
public opinion of American enterprise and our free insti- 
tutions. Regardless of their words the evidence certainly 
indicates that free enterprise is in real danger and it is 
our job to fight.’ 
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Operatives furnished for all ethical 
legitimate cases to firms, attorneys 
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Classitied Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


> 
Used Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


| “Textile Center of the South” 


SPECIALS-HURRY! HURRY! 


Elliott & Hall Flat Folders, 43”, 45”, 53”. 

C & M Rolling-Up Machines, 44”, 54”. 

100—Draper Looms, Model E, 47'2” R. S. Lacey Tops. 

1—Sargent 6-foot Cone Duster (reconditioned). 

2—H & B Vertical Openers. 

1—C & M 83” Inspecting Machine, flat table, with rolling-up head. 

H & B Slasher Cylinders, 6-foot and 4-foot diameter, 57'2” 
face. 

1—44” Tube to Tube Measuring Machine, Yardage Clock. 

1—Set 38 Copper Dry Cans, 23” diameter x 100” face, de- 
tachable journals, 4 Vertical Stacks and Swing Folder. 


Bobbins Spools Supplies 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + FALL RIVER, MASS. 


3 
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HEDDLE FRAMES FOR SALE 


Approximately 1200 Frames 46” long, 1714” in depth, wood is 1 15/16” 
x 44”. Equipped with four lock hooks to support the heddle rods to each 


frame. 
PRIMROSE TAPESTRY CO. OF GA. 
Rome, Ga. 
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WANTED j Supply Room Clerk and Assistant 


Purchasing Agent 

rextile graduates for second hands 
and overseers. Excellent opportuni- Apply in own handwriting, stating 
ties for future promotion in experience, references, age and 
ing, Spinning, Weaving and Finish- idea of salary. 

ing. Write “Clerk,” 


Write “‘Graduates,”’ 


c/o Textile Bulletin. c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Card- 


WANTED—In weave room, a position 


POSITION 


WANTED by Cloth Room with a future, as overseer, or assistant 
(overseer. Middle age; 15 years’ experi- overseer, or second hand in large mill. 
ence as overseer on Box Work, Draper Now employed as second hand i 
fancies, shade cloths, various .other fab- course; 10 years’ practical experience 
rics. Familiar with large jobs. Goo Age 29. Now running 97% pro., 1% sec- 
reference. Now employed, Address ‘“‘C. onds. References furnished. Write ‘“‘Box 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 565,"" c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


: Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Bullt-Up Roofers 
| DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


EATON & BROWN 


Patent 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
} 514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul . Eaton 
Former Member Examining 
U. S. Patent Office 


Corps i 


WANTED 


fix Stafford or 
inch looms. 


' Loom fixers able to 
| Draper 40 

| Address “Plant Overseer,” 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 
lwo Dobson-Bartlow pickers com- 
pl Fach picker has two porcu- ¥ 
$0 cylinde Buckley type 
rs with extended apron 
j on ea hf Will sell with or | 
without hoppe! 
| Boaz Mills, tnc., Boaz, Ala. | 


| Salesman Wanted 

' A man experienced with cards. 

Sales experienced also preferred 
Writ 

i ‘“‘Salesman,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. } 


WANTED 

| (‘loth ro econd hand on ace- 

: tate ravon crepes and satins, 

pDiain woods, Crive full particulars In 

first lettel 

} Frank Ix & Sons, Inc. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new pertected method of electri 


welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi 
tions 


Wi ilso change Acorns and W horls 


ives to mill specifications 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave... Ext 
Gastonia, N. C. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS | 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES 


Builders Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CO. 


Allen Bidg. 
Greenville. S. C 


Johnson C4euucal Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Penetrants Finishing Softeners 
Sizing Compounds 88% Textile Glycerine 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


Gaston County Division, S. T. A., Discusses 
Training School—Priorities 


(Continued from Page 10) 


The Defense Supplies Rating Plan is another special 
device. Under this arrangement certain manufacturers 
who must start production before they actually receive 
orders, and who must maintain workable inventories, can 
use a specified rating to obtain the scarce materials need- 
ed. The plan applies only to items that are required in 
connection with defense orders. Applicants. under this 
plan must submit a statement as to the percentage of 
scarce materials going into that demonstrated defense 
produc tion. 


General Metals Order No. 1, another, basic device, is 
designed to prevent the building up of excess inventories. 


i/docation Orders impose industry-wide controls on the 
distribution and use of scarce materials. The Priorities 
Division at the present time is administering orders which 
provide such industry-wide controls over more than 
twenty materials and classes of materials. Some of these 
are Steel, pig ion, aluminum, magnestum, tungsten, 
uckel, cork and synthetic rubber. 

The broadest and severest form of control is this indus- 
try-wide control. This is imposed when it becomes neces- 
sary to overcome difficulties caused by serious shortages. 
It serves to apportion the existing supplies of raw mate- 
rials more equitably, so that one manufacturer is not 
without inventory while another has a heavy inventory 
not being used. Aluminum is the best example. Copper, 
nickel.and zinc are other materials under mandatory, 
industry-wide control because of shortages. As the re- 
quirements for these increase, the quantities of copper 
and zinc available for civilian use will diminish. 

The outlook, on the whole, is not very encouraging 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer of civilian arti- 
cles. The situation is here with us, however, and that 
means we must all be prepared to make adjustments in 
our businesses and in our personal lives. Up to now we 
have had a sufficient supply of raw materials in nearly 
every case to fill primary defense requirements and many 
of the civilian requirements as well, but there is no use 
in trying to hide trom the fact that nothing we can do, 
nothing anybody can do, will magically produce enough 
of all these materials, right away, to fill both military 
and civilian needs. 

There you have a picture of the impact of the defense 
program on our national economy. Only those disinter- 
ested in the future of our nation, and in the future of 
democracy, will find these restrictions too great a burden. 
\ctually, as you and | know, these plain tacts are among 
the most important things in the world to defense. 

\ little while ago I said it is important that all these 
things be understood. I repeat that now. It is important 
because we can’t run a defense program, we can't be a 
united nation, we can't be a real arsenal of democracy 
unless we have complete understanding——an understand- 
ing not only of what the situation is but also why it is 
that way. 

Shortages are developing, and they will get worse be- 
fore the get better. You and I, all of us, will have to 
make sacrifices. But when priorities hit you--and they 
will—remember, it is a sign that National Defense is 
BOOMING! 
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Gentlemen, I have tried to give you, as briefly as | 
could, a picture of what we are trying to do with these 
priorities and how it affects your business. Sometimes it 
looks as if it is about to stop you. That is because there 
just is not enough of these materials to go around. 
Thank you, Mr. Bullard. I am 
sure we all have gained a great deal of information from 
your talk. 

Mr. Dilline: 
in the textile industry. | 
\-10? 

Mr. Bullard 

Mr. Dilling: Some of these men here run shops for the 
textile industry. I am sure we should all be glad to have 


Chairman Wineet: 


Mr. Bullard, we are primarily interested 


helieve we have a rating ol 


That is right: that is a blanket rating. 


you tell us a little more about our particular industry. 


Mr. Bullard: This order establishes a rating of A-10 
for manufacturers of repair parts and machines for the 
textile industry. That means that it does not apply to 
the mills themselves unless they run shops themselves and 
That A-10 rating will 
probably simplify things and make parts a little more 
plentiful to the mills, but it is not a panacea for all your 
troubles. 


buy parts for repairing machines. 


You will still have trouble with slow deliveries 
and other things, but it will help some. Applications 
should be made on Form PD-8, which should be mailed 
to the Textile Branch of the Office of Production Man- 
agement at Washington. When you make that order, also 
make as many copies as you need to give your suppliers 
of raw material. Then when you need to purchase any- 
thing you state on your order that you are assigned a rat- 
ing of A-10. Then the Office of Production Management 
in Washington will establish the A-10 rating and ship it 
in. 


Mr. A.: Where does that A-10 rating come in? 

Mr. Bullard: That is the lowest defense rating. 

Mr. A.: 1 was afraid of that. 

Mr. Bullard: That is the trouble with all blanket rat- 
ings. You men who are on defense orders should have a 


rating of A-l-a, and you will get your supplies more 
quickly. That takes a little more trouble, but that rating 
can be established by a mill, with a little trouble. Being 
a military order, it has a high rating. | 

It seems as if a lot of people throw up their hands, if 
they run short of materials, and say: “What am I going 
to do?”’ You can always resort to the original PD-1 form, 
which is an application for a preference rating for any 
individual article you may want to buy. Since Mr. Stet- 
tinius has stepped out and Mr. Nelson has come in, he 
has agreed to give you 48-hour service out of Washing- 
ton. Either you get it or you don't get it. 


Chairman: You get a yes or no answer? 

Mr. Bullard: Yes, and you know how to proceed. 

Chairman Winget: Were not these reports in the papers 
during the last two or three days rather misleading? It 
seemed from them as if everybody would get what they 
wanted when they wanted it. 

Mr. Bullard: Yes. I think a lot of mills thought they 
would be able to get dyestuffs and everything else when 
they wanted it. But the order distinctly says manufac- 
ture and repair of parts for textile machinery. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


lf it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


YORK ROAD GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


£ RUIT 
TRUITT BROS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e 
Mechanical Specialties e 


Ornamental Work e 
Machine Work e 
Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Special Design 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


rm AGENTS for 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 Worth Street New York 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago Son Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Atlanta New Orleans 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
Chicago — Los Angeles 


San Francisco — Dallas — St. Louis 


Atlanta 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton gray goods has been at 
a virtual standstill since the release of the news that OPA 
is planning to. release new ceiling prices soon. Delay in 
this has been a disappointment to both mills and purchas- 
ers, but it is now hoped that this new ceiling will be an- 
nounced by October 3rd. 

Even business in goods not covered at present by the 
ceilings slacked off when it was learned that ceilings 
would be extended to almost 80 per cent of the industry's 
products. Sellers were no longer willing to take options 
on forward production after they realized that there may 
be considerable revision of the existing price relationships 
between various classes of goods. Mills say that they 
prefer not to tie-up distant production until they learn 
whether the new ceilings will justify switching looms 
around. 

The Deparment of Agriculture reported, after a survey 
of the cotton textile mills’ activity, that domestic mill 
activity was apparently well maintained during the first 
half of September at about the same rate as in August. 
Consumption during August was 874,000 bales, the larg- 
est of record for that month, compared with 892,000 bales 
in July and 651,000 in August, 1940, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The average August consumption during the 10 years 
ended 1939 was 497,000 bales. Consumption totaled 
9,718,000 bales during the 1940-41 season, against 7,784,- 
000 bales in the previous season and a 10-year (1930-39) 
average of 6,202,000 bales. Total consumption of 8,400 
bales of Egyptian and American-Egyptian cotton during 
August compared with 6,000 in August a year ago. 

There has been much interest and speculation as to the 
results of the sliding scale of cloth ceiling prices whereby 
fluctuations in the price of cotton automatically raises or 
lowers the ceiling for cloth. Some in the market hailed it 
as a workable solution to the ceiling problem, while oth- 
ers continue to be skeptical. 

The skeptics argue that the sliding formula theoreti- 
cally sets up a wholly fair relationship between cloth and 
cotton prices. To the extent that it re-encourages man- 
ufacturers and customers to exercise judgment in antici- 
pating cotton fluctuations, the sliding-scale may bring 
cloth market operations nearer to normal. But this is a 
sellers’ market, and as long as it remains a sellers’ mar- 
ket, the new system may also heighten the temptation of 
mills to buy cotton on declines and hold production for 
advances.” 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. : 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia._-The trade is anxiously awaiting the ex- 
pected new schedule of ceiling prices on yarns which will 
presumably be tied in with cotton prices in a manner 
similar to the cotton cloth ceiling tie-up. However, it is 
felt by some that the optimism expressed by others in 
hoping for a higher ceiling is not to be realized. 

There is a difference of opinion between the OPA and 
combed Spinners as to costs. The impression has been 
gathered in the trade that OPA, on the basis of a recently 
completed Tariff Commission study on spinning costs, 
feels that the current 45c basis for 30s single combed 
comes pretty close to being about what the price should 
be at this time even with cotton higher than when. this 
ceiling was announced. 

But combed spinners have been strong in assertions 
that the 45c ceiling on 30s single should be upped 5c or 
6c per pound in order that such producers might be able 
io make a fair profit. In other words, combed spinners in 
a great many cases feel that the ceiling, until the new 
flexible one based on raw cotton is fixed, should be 
around 5lc basis 30s single. 

Representatives of OPA have given the impression in 
informal discussions that the Tariff Commission study did 
not confirm this attitude on the part of spinners and sev 
eral leaders in the industry now have the idea that OPA 
feels the 45c level is about right or very close to it so 
that on ‘this basis combed spinners could not expect much 
relief in the way of wider profit margins even under the 
new ceiling plan than they have now. 

The lack of offerings from both carded and combed 
spinners is beginning to hurt many smaller operators, 
both buyers and sellers, some of the small knitters, for 
example, being well out of old yarn contracts already. 
Where they lost their position on a combed spinners’ 
books for any reason, they have been hard put to get on 
any other spinners’ accounts. There are some spinners 
that have not taken much new business since the combed 
yarn ceiling was first placed in effect back in late May 
this year and although very attractive offers are being 
made to thern they are not selling large amounts yet. 

There has been a report the OPA recently issued a 
regulation that combed yarn ceiling prices are delivered 
purchasers’ customary receiving points and not f.o.b. sell- 
ers point of shipment, as outlined in Compendium of 
Price and Regulations, dated September 15, 1901. There 
has been reports one or two spinners were selling f.o.b 
their plant to save the freight and this ruling by OPA 
was evidently made to eliminate such a practice. 


J. W. VALENTINE & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


| 
| T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
: 612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“NO TROUBLE WHATSOEVER 
IN TWO YEARS,” 


REPORTS BALTIC MILLS 
On Their Amco No. 4 


Self-Cleaning Atomizers 


Two years ago, the 1600-loom weave shed at 
Baltic Mills, Baltic, Conn., was completely 
equipped with Ameo No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atom- 
izers. controlled by Amco Humidity Controls. 

Results: “With only minimum routine main- 
tenance, we have experienced no trouble what- 
soever with our Ameo System.” Baltic Mills 
reports. “And one man who used to spend all 
of his time cleaning humidifiers has now been 
released for other work. The controls hold hu- 
midity at desired level, within very close limits.” 

‘This is ty pical of the benefits brought by Amco 
equipment and engineering to leading mills 
throughout the industry. Typical of the benefits 
you can gain, if you ask the Amco Engineer to 
survey your mill. American Moistening Company, 


Providence. R. lL... Atlanta... Boston .. Charlotte. 
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LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


82 WALL ST..NEWYORKN.Y. 
Representatives: 
CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,!INC., BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


TELEPHONE 729 


MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


BARKLEY 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 
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Securing Longer Picker Wear 
(Continued from Page 12) 
the head, in the majority of cases if the leather is not 
“seconds” or too hard, it will be found that the pick from 
the opposite side is too harsh. Quite often, by raising the 
lug strap upwards a slight distance on the pick stick will 


| remedy the situation. Should the loom bang off. plumb 


| the shoe or picking cone for proper position. Add pick 


| other than lowering the lug stick to its former position. 


| Inspect the box binder to make sure the picker is not 


binding on an incorrectly adjusted binder. Occasionally, 
on lay ends equipped with wood binders to the rear of the 
box, it may be necessary to cut the front end of the bin- 


| der out so as to allow the end plate screwed thereon to 


i fit further toward the front face in order to hold the 


binder further away as the shuttle is seated and subse- 


| quently picked out again. This prevents a burning and 


binding picker. Also, if box fronts press too tight and 


are incorrectly shaped, they likewise bind the pickers. 


| especially.where shuttles are too small or pickers too 


large. 


When pickers break at the rear of the pick-stick slot 


on one or both sides, it may be found that the pick is too 


| snappy from that particular side. A snappy pick slaps 


| 


the picker against the back of the pick stick after the 
shuttle has been thrown free from the picker. And again, 
it may happen there is too much check on the parallel 
spring, snapping the pick stick back with too much force: 


| this quick action tending to bruise and break the leather 


at the rear. 

Should the pick-stick hole in the picker be undersize 
and the picker fit tightly, a few picks of the loom will 
often cause the leather to cut directly in front of the 
stick. If necessary, cut the stick down to make a satis- 
lactory fit. Some ‘fixers file the slot out slightly in order 
to avoid the necessity of removing a stick. The latter 
method is perhaps the least troublesome of the two evils. 

When pickers take on a burned appearance along one 
side or at the top, the top guide may be low and/or the 
back binder may be pressing too close. Binding pickers 
may cause bang-offs, broken bobbins at the change. 
sloughed-off filling, broken filling yarn, smashes when 
protectors fail to work or when bobbins are forced into 
wrong positions, as well as other serious breaks. 


Splinters Woven In 


When fixers are called to a loom throwing wood splin- 


| ters into the cloth, they usually will find the slivers are 


coming out from the upper end of the stick that rides in 


_or slightly below the picker slot. At times, the pounding 
| of the shuttle into the picker wears the head at the back. 
| exposing the rivets to wear against the front of the stick. 


This gradually splinters the stick—covered from sight by 
the picker—-which are eventually fed up through the slot 
and thrown into the shed. 

When rivets are exposed, remove the damaged picker 
and clean off the splintered section from the stick. If the 
stick ts damaged considerably, replace it with a new one. 
Next replace a new picker, after which the pick of the 
shuttle from the opposite side is carefully checked. 


(11) Flying Shuttles 


lying shuttles are dangerous, we all agree. But if 
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everyone connected with the successful operation of the 
loom is careful, there is little cause for flying shuttles. In 
regard to pickers in conjunction with flying shuttles, the 
shuttle-point hole must be centered correctly up or down. 
If the hole is too high, the shuttle as it is picked out, gives 
a slight bounce in the shed, and if striking a knot or 
loose ends, will be caused to rise out through the top 
shed. This is so infrequently encountered that it is gen- 
erally unexpected and a fixer tries to adjust the defect 
from a different source. And when picker holes are too 
low; the forward point of the shuttle is angled upward. 
quite frequently throwing the shuttle out previous to en- 
tering the shed. 

Broken pickers as well as binding pickers may cause a 
Such causes are readily noticed 
and present little trouble in fixing. 
that are difficult to overcome. 


shuttle to be thrown out. 


It is the hidden causes 


One such hidden cause can be traced to a worn bottom 
box plate. This plate when worn several inches in from 
the back or front end of the box usually has a shallow 
groove approximately two to three inches in width. When 
placing a new picker on with a pre-centered hole, it hugs 
the groove, pitching the front end of the shuttle upward, 
corresponding to the groove depth, and throwing the 
shuttle out. The remedy 
the lay end. 


place a new hottom plate on 


When shuttle-point holes become enlarged, it is fre- 
quently discovered that rivets are exposed in the far 
depth of the hole, battering the shuttle points. At other 
times, the layers of material take on a suction action, 
retarding the shuttle on its pick-over, thus causing bang- 
offs. 
hole where lavers have been bound together. 
all such worn pickers. 


In the latter case. rough edges can be felt: inside the 
Replace 
Loose rivets on rawhide pickers can likewise 
bang-offs. 


cause 
These rivets work downward and snub fast on 
the end of the picker guide 
Should the picker be 
rivet and replace the 

Still another cause 


at times breaking a stick. 
good otherwise, drive out the loose 
picker onto the spindle rod. 

for bang-offs and flying shuttles can 
be traced to sticking pickers when the spindle-rod hole on 
rawhide pickers have become gummed. Weavers are often 
instructed to place a small amount of oil on the spindle 
rod to relieve this defect, but the writer has found this 
but a temporary fix. The best and only proper fix for 
such sticking pickers, is to remove them and drill the 
spindle-rod hole a 1/64 inch larger than the spind!e rod. 
No oiling is necessary. 


(12) 


Reasons for defective cloth due to faulty and careless 
adjustments of pickers are 


Defective Cloth 


Some have been 
mentioned, while still others can be readily noticed at the 
loom. 


HuUMerouUs. 


Perhaps the most common defects due to pickers 
are pull-ins and shiners (on rayon goods). 

Pull-ins are due to filling yarn snubbing fast onto the 
picker in such a manner that the filling is freed on sub- 
sequent picks. And when such takes place, these freed 
strands are pulled into the cloth, leaving a serious detect. 
Que such defect can be where such a 
defect runs for yards throughout the cut, it becomes a 


discounted, but 
second. At times, it may be necessary to decorate the 
shuttle box with fur, paper and string. All these unsightly 


objects are undesirable, but if perfect merchandise will be 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 


All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


Texwood Manufacturing 


and Sales Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 
| GASTONIA, N. C. 
| 
| 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 


Distributors for Manhattan Rubber Products. Belt 
Cement. and Belt Hlooks of all kinds. 


137 E. Franklin Ave. 
Phone 788 


P.O. Box 174 


reenuboro 


Soom peed (o. 


Greensboro North Carolina 
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Uniformity Atay! 


----with Seyco 


(“$1-CO”) 


Sizing 


OTHER Constant uniformity in quality and 
performance is guaranteed in every 
PRODUCTS shipment of Seyco Sizing. 
Softeners Its absolute dependability in this 
. respect has earned for Seyco Sizing 
‘ such consumer acceptance that the 
Shuttle Dressin 
e 9 plant in which it is produced is now 
the largest and most modern special- 
Penetrants izing in Warp sizing. 
Alkalis Seyco Sizing is packed for con- 
venience in tight, rust-proof non 


bing steel drums, which can 


be stored indefinitely. 


absor! 


"A company is known by the customers it keeps 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


748 Rice St., 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


EF. ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 

Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 

Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


oo 


the result, then by all means use them. The main view in 
the end, is to obtain perfect cloth and prevent those pull- 
Ins, 

shiners are traced nearly to the 
can be 


and cracks 
share of the blame for imperfect cloth 
picker snubs the yarn and brings the loom to a 
stop; one reason why pickers should be kept per- 
fectly smooth. 


same cause, 
given a 
when the 
false 


Caretul attention to small details connected with the 
installation of pickers, will give several advantages: fixing 
troubles will be shuttle is 
breakage of loom parts; picker life is increased. 

\nd lastly, defective cloth is decreased. 


less: wear on lowered: less 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. To Erect 10,000-Ft. 
Addition To Plant 


Charlotte, N. C.—Because of its successful develop- 
ment of a new process of air drying native North Caro- 
lina woods, the | Jacobs Mig. Co., Inc. 
has seen a substantial increase 
to W. 
tract 
tractor, 


of this city, 
in its business, according 
Irving Bullard, president, who announced that con- 
awarded to R. Hicks, Charlotte 
lor a new plant to be erected on property. re- 
cently purchased on the road just out of Char- 
lotte. It will have 10,000 square feet of floor space and 
will enable the to double its present output of 
hardwood loom parts, he said. 


has been con 
Pineville 
company 
The company has been given an A-10 preferential rat- 


ing by the OPM. 
ders, lug straps, 


The company makes picker sticks, bin- 
lug blocks, and 
other supplies for looms. 


skewers, clearer boards, 
Work is about half completed on a drying house to be 
used by the company in preparing its woods. 
Mr. Bullard also 
is celebrating its 


announced that the company, which 


72nd anniversary, is increasing its ser- 
vice force. 


“Patented Lock Hooks” 


Patented Lock Hooks 
well as interesting folder just issued by The 
Mig. Co., general offices and plant, 
Philadelphia, Pa.., 
and accessories. 

[In it is illustrated and described the latest in this small 
but important part of the frame. 
A copy will be 
pany. 


is the title of an attractive as 
Steel Heddle 
2100 W. Allegheny 


Avenue. manutacturers of loom harness 


Printed in two colors. 


mailed to all writing direct to the com- 


Acme Rayon Will Resume Operations 


Cleveland. O. 
Acme 


The viscose process rayon plant of the 


which has been shut down for three 


vears, 1s to be started up again. 


Rayon 


Negotiations with a group in Lima, Peru, for the mov- 
ing and operation of the plant in Peru did not materialize 
this, 
rayon yarn in the 


and in view of and the prevailing acute shortage of 
United States, an 


supplying the necessary capital. 


\merican group is 
After a thorough reor- 
ganization and introduction of new manufacturing meth- 
ods, the plant will be operated at its present location and 
the first shipments of rayon yarn are expected to take 


place in November. 
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Durene Group Reviews Progress of Promotion 


Dean Hill, president of the Durene Association of Amer- 
ica, reviews in the light of present abnormal conditions, 
the promotional campaign of the group that was started 
in the fall of 1938. He points out that it has been espe- 
cially important to keep constantly in mind “the long 
range view, the ultimate good of the industry, the objec- 
tives of the promotion campaign to establish and aug- 
ment the name of Durene as the symbol of topflight qual. 
ity in knitted cottons.” 


He states that a primary object in the campaign when 
it started was to increase the use of Durene identification 
stickers, tags and labels, increase the Durene numbers in 
manufactured lines and interest new ones, and interest 
manufacturers and retailers in the trading-up basis of the 
unique qualities and advantages of the yarn, notably 
double absorption and evaporation. The building up of 
interest in the yarn for athletic wear was also an impor- 
tant aim. 


President Hill states further that almost 11,000,C00 
identification stickers have been used by manutacturers 

different fields, men’s, women’s and children’s under- 
wear, athletic wear, swim suits, sweaters, gloves, socks 
and novelty items. The upcurve in this use, he says, has 
been sharp since 1938, with approximately 3,000,000 
sold during the first half of this year. The number of 
manufacturers using the stickers has now passed the hun- 
dred mark, compared with only eight that started in 1938 
This number does not include those who identify their 
product by other than stickers sold by the association. 
In addition, 6,000,000 copies of the booklet, Refreshing 
as a Sea Breeze, for insertion in men’s underwear, have 
been put into consumers’ hands. 

The interest with hosiery manufacturers also has in- 
creased sharply, with twenty already identifying their 
product as Durene, and the outlook women's hosiery 


is held especially significant under present conditions. 


New Link-Belt P. |. V. Gear Catalog 


Announcement is made by Link-Belt Co., 2045 W. 
Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, that it has issued a new 
52-page catalog and data book No.:1874 on the Link- 
Belt P. I. V. Gear variable speed transmission—its posi- 
tive, infinitely variable all-metal chain gear that is said to 
get any desired speed instantly and maintain it accu- 
rately. 


Units of 
up to 6 to 1 are tabulated, illustrated, described. Speeds, 


15 H.P. capacity, with speed ratios of 


torque ratings, dimensions, weights and other data are 
given for all seven sizes, each available in five standard 
types, horizontal and vertical mountings. Many pictures 
of actual installations throughout the industries are 
shown. 

This Book No. 1874 is an entirely new presentation: 
a new book in every sense of the word, not just a revision 
of previous ones—and it is much more complete. 
will be sent to any interested reader upon request. 
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The laced wick Eadie auto-lubricated ring 
(exclusivein U.S.A. with DIAMOND FINISH) 
has improved production greatly over former 
standards on twisting filament yarns, 


= 4 


For staple rayon handled individually or 
in combination with other fibres on cotton 
machinery, this DIAMOND FINISH flange 
ring is widely used. 


On parachute cords and other heavy ply 
work, this type of Eadie tubricated ring 
é gives peak performance. Made in U.S.A. 
4s only by DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE 


IAG Rina co. 
Makers of. pinning and JSwister C Rings since 15 73 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


SOO 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


CARL AND MEG "CO. 


| 
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Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 
Phone 2182 
The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, - - - North Carolina 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago. Ul. Sou. Office and CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps Luther Knowles. Bow 1°7. 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. F. H. Webb. Dist. Vhone 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert. Box 442. Phone 3192. 
Mgr Sou. Sales Keps \. Carrell 28 Clairmont Ave Decatur. Ga.. Concord XN. Clinton Sales Moore Hox 481 Phone 
lotte Phone ts K Easley, 10; Mat ly St.. (;reenvilie, (sn (iorcion W nloe Hox (sacdiscdlen Ala lianrold |’ 
C.. Phone 1610: William G. Polley. 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun ler, 900 Woodside Ride rel. 8718. Greenville. S. ¢ Stocks carrie it 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685: John C. Brill. 800 Magazine Carolina Transfer and Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. €.: Consolidated Bro 
St. New Orleans. La... hone mnolian 5859 Warehouses at Atlanta. kerage Co... Greenville. S. ¢ Bonded Service Warehouse Atianta. Gra.: 


Ga.. Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans. La rextile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi 


| he cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 80 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City Sou. Office and Warehouse B29 W. Morehead St 


Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. John D. Hun COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia, N. C. 
ter. E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley. Charlotte Office: E. J. 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button. 610 N. COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
Mendenhall St... Greensboro. Suttle. Jr i283 Clairmont 
Ave., Decatur. Ga.: K. FE. Youngchild. 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. White. Mer.: Corn 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Char Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C.. J. Canty 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.: Corn Prod 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 850 Fifth Ave. New York City Sou. ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. 
Office, Johnston Blidge... Charlotte. N.C. Harry L. Dalton. Mer. Joyner, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bide.. Birmingham. Ala.. 


. L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 

ree ge Oy Rig: _ 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. . we CUTLER. ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
ym. i . Mg side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges. 16! 

vod Springs St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1336 East Morehead St.. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Chester L. Eddy, Charlotte, N. C.; D. Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Asst. Sales Mer 903-9004 Woodside (;reenville. S. ¢ Sou Keps. : 
W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull. Charlotte. N. C.. office: 
John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, Trussville, Ala. Mass. Sou Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8336: Dallas. Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Offices, 44-A Nor Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, N. 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


lexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep Fred Sails Humphries, P. O. Box 848 Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill: P. O. 
lohiston Bide... Charlotte. N. ¢ Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
George B. Wilkinson, 6183 Johnston Bldce.. C harlotte, N. C. DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. 0. Box 846, G reenville, S. C.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846. 
BAHNSON CO.. THE. Winston-Salem. N. ¢. Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 


Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
= Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
L AN( ROF I BELTING CO.., Boston, Mit AS, War house and Sou. Dis Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & V an Supply Co., Birmingham. 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. ( Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGranre, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las. Tew 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H Spencer, Mer. j 
DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
Ga. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc... 10 High St.. Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office, 511 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. | DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe 
& Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 172 
Trinity Ave., 5.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg... 
Olin Duff, 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO... 220 Hartwell St.. Fall ge Mass. N.C. 
Act., John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 344. Hillsboro. N . Phone 127-B. 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and DIXON & BRO., Inc., R. L., Dallas, Tex. 
D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C ewe 
DODENHOFF CO W. D.. 619 Rutherford St... Greenville. S. SOL 


BEST & CO., Inc.. EDWARD H., Boston, Mass, Sou. Rep.: W. C.  Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N.'C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
tiames. 185 Pinecrest Ave... Decatur. Phone Dearborn 45974. bf Atlanta, Ga.; spence! W. Sparns, Chattanooga Bank Bidg.. Chat 
tanooga, Tenn r. Hunter Lon Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.. 17 Battery Place. New York City. and 815 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. ( 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 


1149. Charlotte. N. ¢ Sales Reps.: W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spar DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
tanburg, S. C.;: R. C. Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte. N. C.: houses, eae | 5. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
John Ferguson. l’. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 

BROW N CO... THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L. Organic Chemicals Dept., 
5S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. ey L.. Dabbs, 
len Dall: is. Tex tussell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gas Sou. Sales Mer.: D.C. Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: D. Sandridge, 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.:; Spar Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. Pechnioat Sou 
tanburg. S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury, 

H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. EF. Green, M. D 

CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 

Office: J. T. MeGregwor, Jr... James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. C. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 

Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Greenville. S. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. , W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.: 


A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. . 
PABORASORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
ach a St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps ; J. L. Moore, Technical 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 5. Church St.; N. P. Arnold, 


Cochrane, Sales Mgr., and J. FE. McKenna, Charlotte, N. C.: J. KE. Beat Alston Dr., Atlanta, technica Service 
tie. Box 82. Greenville. S. C. 856 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesmen: . G. MeCullers, Me 


Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
CIBA CO.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C, EAGLE ROLLER RE”AIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
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EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ George Field, Mgr.: Clifton |} Watson, 
Mgr. Sou Sales. Wm. S laylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
3-7508. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. 0. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 26438, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry E. Littlejohn, Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 387. Phone 5440. eon Ma S. C.: W. A. Braley 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.., 
and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 390818 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, L, iberty Life Ins. Bidg.. Che irlotte, N. C.; 
KR. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO... Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices. 509 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence, R. I. Sou Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co... Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Keps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St.. Raleigh, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, 210 E. Franklin. St.., 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg. 6338 Wainwright 
Bldg... Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.;: Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.., Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mgr. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, S. C. 


GILMAN PAINT CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Carolina Dist.: Olney Paint 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. Phone 5678. 
Geo, A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, Kee. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OLL, CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
rhe Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives., 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
C and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
W. H. Brinkley. Sou. Sales Mer., 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, , 
C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.: T. E. 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 5S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. 
Main St.. High Point, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1801 W. Morehe ad St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 268, Griffin, Ga.; J. J. Reilly. 
1830 Peachtree Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.;: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; G. J. Reese, 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone $-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W. Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tez.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., &.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 883 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. O. Box 138, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mgr.., Dan B Griffin, 
P. O. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. M. Be. Mfg. 
Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Te xtile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 

C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
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son, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
Sent Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala, 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Clmrlotte, 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Bldg.. Greenville. S. C.: Claude B lier. Sou. Mer Sou. Warehouses 
(;reenville. S. C.. Chariotte. N. ¢ Sou. Reps.: Switzer. 


ville, S. C.: Luk > J. Custile. 924 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte. N. C 
Fr. M. Wallace. | Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


_LAUREL SOAP MPG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philade a hia a 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 10°38, Cha rlotte, N. Ww. R 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, § Laure! St.. Hartford. Conn. EB. W 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721. eartenbure, S. C.;: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Ine., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer.., 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. Carter, T. J. Boyd, Kenneth ‘1 
Moore, W. F. Biggers. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road. P. O. Box 268. 
Greensboro, N. C., Phone 6628. Jos. K. Morton. Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee. Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C., Office, Room 812 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 4400. P. O. Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen: Office, Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer.. 201 W. First 
St... Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. L. Barker. R. B. Mur 
doch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Akerstrom. 201 W. First 
>t.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greens 
boro, N. C.; J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: 
H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt 
1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 1. White. American Savings 
Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Apt. 10-A. Country Club 
Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr., Masonic Temple Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. 1 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. VN. C Sou 
Agt.. L. E Taylor, Chariotte. N. C SOU LeEps. Otto Pratt Linion 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
Pr. O. Box 9938, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MPG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps.: Harry G 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Industrial Supply Co., 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267. Gastonia, N. C.: A. G 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York a 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. Charlotte N 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. Falis L. ily 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, swag’ Bedford, Mass. sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P. O 
Box 841, Greenville. 
NORLANDER MAC HINE . New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, Cc 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 


844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. O. Box 836, Greenville. S. 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. ¢ 


NORTH, FRANK G.. Inc... P. O. Box 92 Marietta, Ga.: P. 0. Box 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. ¢ 


OLNEY PAINT CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 EF. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Chiff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Il. Sou Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville. 5s. C., Bax 13467. Soa: 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. il 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. 
N. C, Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave... New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... Atlanta. Ga. W, J. 
Kirby, L. S. Poer. Memphis, Tenn.;: J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office ty 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C. ~ 3 H. 
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Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown, 


convenient points. 


Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S$. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Pa. Sou. Rep.: H. G 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bidg.., 


harlotte. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanoog: 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bildg., Gastonia, 


(Group Accident and 
i. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 


RAGAN RING Atlanta, Ga. 


Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Road. Winston-Salem. N. C.: J. W 
Greenville, S. C.: A. &. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Syla 
Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta 
Mitchell, Mer., Forsyth St., S.W., Phone Walnut 5915, 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. 
Leps H. Schwoebel. 615 Kosivn 
Mitchell. Box 1589. 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. 
Store, C. R. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD, Inc.., 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.., 


Lowell, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul. 


Charlotte, N. C 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. RK 
hone Dearborn 6482. 


Washington Square, 
Bidg.. Charlotte, . Phone 2-8291. 
Charlotte, N. ¢ Reps.: W. A. Wardell, 
Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., 


Philad ‘Iphia, Pa. 


ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Representative. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; Green- 
ville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.., 
222 W. First St.. Charlotte, ic. & 2 Stegar. Sou. Reps.: James 
KE. East, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford,.158 E. Main 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St., Atlanta, 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: 


Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At 
Atianta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.;: Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte. N. C.: Nashville. Tenn.: Jackson, Miss Industrial 
Reps.: W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta, Ga.; W: P. Christie, Macon, Ga.; 
Newsom. Tifton. Ga.: L. S. Durham, Birmingham, Ala.: H. M. 
ee. Greenville. S. C.: J. F. Whelchel. Orangeburg. S. C.: C. C. Nix, 
Charlotte. N. C.: J: O. Holt. Raleigh, N. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Anox 
ville, Tenn.: P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn.: P .W. Godard, Jackson, 
Miss. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 429 E. Kingston Ave., Charlotte, 
©. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO... Ine... Southeastern Div. 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.., 
Greensboro. South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 


nal Storage Corp., 317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.., 
102 Boush St.., Norfolk. Va. 


Office, 1602 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 208 S. Union oem Concord, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 


215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte. N. R. E. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Lowes, 37 04 Starmount 
1 Pritchard Way, N.E.. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPPLY CO., 
A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


512-514 W. Fourth St., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer.. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg.., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: _W. 5 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 


Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Doug- 
las, 707 Columbian Mutual Towe rs, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. 


Tavyior St., Tel. 
‘o The Stanley § 


Hawkins, 88138 
La.: H. C. Jones, 


Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, 
Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W.., 
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Tel. Main 4110,. Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow Terrace, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio, Tex.; 
Cc. W. Lynch, 1836 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. 
wong Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ox 1917. Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. 
Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. 
Ss. C.: J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi 
sions. Davis L. Batson. Sam Zimmerman, Jr. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: H. R. Gaffney, Dist. 
Mer., Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.. Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles, 
a division : the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, 
Greenville, S. C.. Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 
Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. 
Cain, Dist. Mer., Henry P. Goodwin. 
McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 


STEIN, HALL & CO. Ine.., 
Office, Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave.. 
land, 1 Collier Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Griffin, Ge 


Greenville, S. C.: W. B. Strick- 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. 
D. J. Quillen, P. O 


Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Walker. P. O. Box 18094, Greenville, S. C.: 
. Box 443, Spartanburg, C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO. Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer 


Box 901, Norfelk, 
Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities Lubrication Engineers ’. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Ed. 
wards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner ay KR. L. Scott, Greensboro. 
N. C.;: H. L. Marlow, B. D. He ath and C. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Leonard, Greenville, S. ¢ F. G. ‘hell. Charleston, 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlant: i. Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXAS CO.., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING 


MACHINERY 
Office, Johnston Bidg.., 


Charlotte, N. C 


Providence, R. IL. Sou. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, 


Sec. and Treas. 


Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. BE. J. Eaddy, 


TODD, Ince., F. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


TRUITT BROS... Greensboro, N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants, Green- 


ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16, Greenville, 
Ragan, High Point, N. C.;: A. D. Roger, Johnston City, 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. 


Reps.: Willlam W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL 
Johnston Bidg.., 
Wynne; 


WINDING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 819 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Manidin and Ike E. 
1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 

UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc., C. L., Athens, Ga. 
VALENTINE & CO., 


New York City. 
612 S. Main St., 


Sou. Rep.: T. 
Winston-Salem, N. 


Holt Haywood, 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 
Washington St.., 


Hartford, 
Greenville, S. C.. 


Conn. Sou. Office, 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Room 231 W. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., 


Providence, R. I.. 
and Stock Room at 178 W. 


Franklin Ave., P. 
. Also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


with Sou. Office 
O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
Barnes, Jr.. Mger., 1788 Inverness 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
li Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. 
N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, 


Sou. Re p.: R. T. Osteen, 
Greenville, S&. C. Greenville 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Atianta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHE a AL CO., W. Warwick, R. 1. Sou. Branch Fac. 
tory at Rock Hill, C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Henry Pentel, $06 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. 
Searcy, Ill, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. Il. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atianta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


Whitinsville, 
Rep.: H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., 


Greenville, S. C.., 


Mass. Sou. 
Phone 2824. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., 
806 S. Chapman St.., 
City, Tenn. 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 


C. R. Bruning, 
Greensboro, N. C.: 


G. W. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VOGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 
use less water and 
seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


partsof the country. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


sf 


7 


Oscar F. Banse, Manager 


VANDERBILT 


HOTEL 


| 
| Heavy Chemicals 
= 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 


“Nearest Everything” 


ldith and Chestnut Streets 


Outside 
Rooms 


each 
with bath 


and 


- 
* 
» 
y 
be 


circulating ice 
water 


Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


=) 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor I. Hendricks 
Manager 


w 


= 
HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER | 
= 


HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


: Ruth and Atlantic Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

3 Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 

: R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


=< 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


for 
COTTON, RAYONS AND MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 


= 

= 

S 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories : 
— Founded 1914 — 
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If your mill “counts on Veeder-Root’’ then you have an invaluable prior- 
ity on a commodity which will never run short... Veeder-Root Field Service to the 
Textile Industry. 


Perhaps you have never taken full advantage of this service up to now. If not, you will 
find it a big help under present conditions. Veeder-Root Field Representatives are ready 
to consult with you at any time, on any problem of machine-and-counter operation. And 
these experienced men come to you, backed by the 

full resources of the world’s largest manufacturers of 

counting devices. 


Veeder-Root maintains the most competent service 
of this kind in the entire textile industry, quickly available 
from every large textile center. So remember that you can 
always count on Veeder-Root service, coast to coast, on as 
little as 12 hours’ notice. 


INCORPORATED 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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